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SOCIOLOGICAL. 


A PROGRAMME FOR LABOR REFORM. 
RICHARD T. ELY. 


The Century, New York, April. 


I. STATEMENT OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


THE entire social life of man—manifesting itself in language, 
in art, in literature, in religion, in friendly intercourse, in all 
efforts to gain a livelihood, in the family, the municipality, the 
state or the nation, is comprehended under the branch of 
knowledge which is called sociology. In the consideration of 
the various phenomena that make up social life, it is necessary 
to separate them into groups, and to study each group by it- 
self, not forgetting, however, that it has a close connection 
with all the other groups. 

The discipline which deals with the industrial group is called 
political economy, and the labor problem belongs to this part 
ofsocial science. We reach first of all this conclusion: The 
labor problem is ouly a fractional part of the entire problem of 
industrial society, and the entire problem of industrial society 
is only one part of the whole social problem. 

As the industrial questions affect not only the wage-worker, 
but the merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer, and even the 
professional classes, the labor problem is by no means a class 
problem, and we deprecate as most unfortunate any attempt 
to treat it as such. 

As all social questions touch the labor problem, as the labor- 


| ing class is on the whole more deeply concerned in the various 


problems of industrial society than any other element of this 
society, and as their interests are identical with the interests of 
the whole of society, it is evident that whenever we truly 
advance the interests of the wage-earners we necessarily ad- 
vance the interests of all society. This cannot be said with- 
The laboring class is in 
reality the only class which is not merely a class. 


out reserve for any other class. 


II, CAUSES OF THE EXISTENCE OF 


PROBLEM. 


THE MODERN LABOR 
Irregularity of employment, by which the existence of the 
bread-winner is rendered insecure, due largely to the fact that 
goods are manufactured on an immense scale, for an uncer- 
tain and capricious market. 
The moral depravity that comes from a continually changing 


| population. 


Machinery which has in too many instances killed love for 
work and deadened all higher faculties by soulless routine. 

Skill rendered useless by perpetual changes in industrial pro- 
cesses. 

The adjustment of wages, gauged not by the day but by the 
year, and taking into account all lost time and increased ex- 
penses. 

Ill. EVILS. 

Among the evils of the industrial situation which have a 
close connection with the labor problem that of Child Labor 
ranks first because of its awful moral and physical results. In- 
temperance and depravity, stunted bodies and dwarfed minds 
are its legitimate fruits. 

The other more prominent evils are the labor of women 
in industrial establishments: the dwellings of the urban labor- 
ing classes; Sunday work; over-work; night-work; excessive 
mortality of working people, especially of children; immigra- 


| tion; disadvantages of a division of labor; corporations and 
| trusts; inventions and discoveries; accidents; and the mor- 





al evils, such as thoughtless marriages and neglect of children; 
the liquor-saloon; insufficient food; untrained girls; thriftless- 
ness; class hate, and the steady increase of imprisoned crimi- 
nals. 

IV. REMEDIES, 

If these evils are to be remedied we must first vanquish and 
drive from among us an ignoble optimism that refuses to con- 
sider the evils our fellowmen are enduring, assuring us that all 
things are for the best. 

The church must show the Christian faith and love of early 
Christianity, and take hold of the life of men in a direct, posi- 
tive way. Ministers of religion should be educated in social 
science. 

The purification and elevation of the family. 

Improved educational facilities. The recognition of educa- 
tion asa child’s right. The passing and enforcement of 
compulsory education laws. 

The dwellings of the poor should be made comfortable and 
healthy. 

Factory laws, which should include protection against dan- 
gerous machinery, sufficient fire escapes and satisfactory sani- 
tary arrangements; also prohibiting anyone working in a fac- 
tory before the completion of the fourteenth year, and up to 
the eighteenth year, and all women, only fifty-four hours a week, 
should be allowed. 

The better administration of the law in the direction of 
civil service which is, in its indirect bearings, a labor question, 

A recognition of the necessity of labor organizations, an en- 
couragement of all that is good in them and a repression of 
the evil. 
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General laws against contract labor and the immigration of 
the degraded and ignorant foreign elements. 

The remedies for the evils of monopolies and corporations 
are of diverse kinds. First of all the individual responsibility 
of managers should be secured. Civil and criminal remedies 
must be provided. Publicity and accountability are two prop- 
er demands. Experience has shown that a satisfactory man- 
‘agement of corporations by agents is not possible. The agent 
becomes stronger than the principal, and a struggle between 
public and private interest ensues, inevitably leading to cor- 
ruption. May it not be better by direct public management to 
draw a sharper lite between the spheres of public and private 
activity? Other remedies suggested are: Amusement, play- 
grounds for children, public libraries, a reform of taxation, re- 
lieving the poor of the unjust burden they are compelled to 
carry ; a development of fraternal beneficiary societies and of 
insurance features of labor organizations; profit sharing. Our 
ideal is a social state, not of equality, but of equal opportunities, 
giving to each the means for the development, complete and 
harmonious, of all his faculties. 





THE PLEA FOR EIGHT HOURS. 


T. V. POWDERLY, GENERAL MASTER WORKMAN OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


North American Review, New York, April. 


JUSTICE seldom enters into the adjustment of wages: neces- 
sity is the standard by which they are regulated. Previous to 
1825 men worked “ from sun-up to sun-down,” and they saw 
but little of their homes on what was then rigidly observed as 
“the Sabbath.” In 1825 the agitation for ten hours began, 
and it continued until it was officially recognized by the 
President of the U. S. in 1840. Strikes, contentions, disputes, 
and, very often, bloodshed, at length brought the ten-hour 
system into operation, and with its final adoption the work- 
man became ambitious of being more than a bread-winner. 

What was wanted in order to allow all men to labor was 
light, and the light came. 

The great variety and value of inventions improved the 
home of the working-man, for he had time to read; his taste 
was cultivated, and improvements came within his reach. The 
adornment of home became an object with the man who could 
see his home by daylight, and the demand for articles of home 
consumption and adornment rapidly increased. The homes 
of the working-men to-day present an impressive contrast to 
those of some fifty years ago, when floors were bare from 
cellar to garret, when sawed-off stumps served as chairs, stones 
for dishes, sheepskins for blankets; and when the house wasa 
hut whose cracks must be stuffed with fresh mud every fall, 
when whitewash was a luxury, and corn-beef and cabbages 
were delicacies on the table. When hours of work were up to 
the limits of endurance the workmen never dreamed of im- 
proving their condition. 

Too many advocates of the eight-hour day are ignorant of 
the vital principle which underlies the agitation. They argue 
thus: If the hours of labor are cut down to eight, the idle 
men who have flocked to this country will be employed. Fol- 
lowing that course of reasoning, we should have to cut down 
the hours still further in a few years to accommodate the idle 
thousands pouring into our land; and after the number of un- 
employed increased again, we should have to reduce the hours 
again and again, until the unemployed of Europeand Asia had 
landed, when we should have nothing to do. 

The final solution of the work-day problem will come when 
the workman becomes a sharér in what he creates. Take an 
employer who gives work to one hundred men. The value of 
their labor we will rate at $2 a day. He pays them an average 
of $1 aday each. His profits equal the total wages paid, and 
in 20 years he may retire a wealthy man. How fares it with 





his workmen? They remain poor, and retire to the poorhouse 
or the cemetery. What dothe riches of the one represent? 
Unpaid labor. To labor, then, belong the vast sums that rich 
men leave after them to erect poorhouses and charitable insti- 
tutions, which would not be necessary if the workmen were 
paid what they earned. Had they been sharers in the profits, 
every hour of toil performed by them would have been an hour 
of profit also. Then they would find pleasure in their work, 
and would not have to be driven to it. The incentive to labor 
for something more than a master would be there, and each 
one would be a part of that which he created. Until sucha 
day as that comes, we must agitate for shorter hours of toil, so 
that men may have the time to prepare for the system of the 
future. 

Witness the rapidity with which women are being crowded 
into places made vacant by men, and we see it is no longer 
strength, but skill that is required. No one-can work as long 
at an occupation which requires skill as at one which requires 
no exercise of the mental powers. Statistics show that the 
mechanic dies many years in advance of the day-laborer. 
One exercises the muscles alone; the other exercises brain and 
muscle. The double wear ends existence more rapidly. Brain 
work will soon be required in all callings, and if for no other 
than a sanitary reason, the hours of labor should be reduced 
to the eight-hour standard. 

How can the masses be educated if they are obliged to work 
long hours when they get a chance, and fret when they are idle 
during “ periods of depression,” which give the Anarchist the 
best of arguments and increases his converts? Thousands go 
to early graves through overwork every year, and until the 
struggle for existence is shortened, by cutting down the hours 
of toil, this condition of affairs will continue. 


INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF LABORERS, 
Dr. GEORG ADLER. 
Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, April. 


THE German Emperor’s remarkable rescript of Feb. 4, tak- 
ing into his mighty hand the solution of the problem of labor 
protection, marks as with lettersof flame the beginning of a new 
era in European political and social economy. When one re- 
flects that the French revolution could accomplish the libera- 
tion of the third estate only through the wreck of thrones and 
a sea of blood, it isa noble spectacle for the friend of humanity 
to see the emancipation of the fourth estate, when it threat- 
ened to kindle a general conflagration yet more terrible, 
brought into the course of peaceful and intelligent reforms by 
these humane and sagacious measures. It has been recognized 
for half a century that laws for the protection of workingmen, 
by increasing the cost of production, cripple domestic in the 
competition with foreign industry. In the programme of inter- 
national legislation, the objects placed in the foreground are 
the entire exclusion of children of tender years, under twelve 
for example, from industrial establishments, and the limitation 
of the employment of girls and women, ten hours having been 
proposed as a maximum, with the interdiction for them of all 
night work. The commercial disadvantages of separate legis- 
lation may be counterbalanced by the cheapness of raw 
material or the skill of the laborers in the individual country. 
England took the lead in the restriction of juvenile and female 
labor, yet never felt foreign competition till the middle of the 
seventies. Now Belgium, where no bounds are placed on the 
explcitation of labor, can undersell all countries having more 
humane laws. Germany has not yet experienced detriment 
from the labor insurance, as the burden of sick insurance on 
the employer is only four marks yearly for each workman ; stilla 
considerable shrinkage in business profits may result when the 
scheme of insurance is carried out in its entirety. 

National industrial legislation is possible and proper only 
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within certain limits, The prohibition of methods of manu- 
facture deleterious to health ought to be effected by in- 
ternational agreement. The German law against the use of 
arsenic green in paper hangings had for its result the with- 
drawal of the custom of French and British buyers. The ab- 
sence of common action would not merely hinder each country 
from further alleviating and improving the condition of its 
producers, but in the embittered struggle for the markets of 
the world threatens all.that has been done to secure human 
conditions for the laborers. The report of the royal com- 
mission to inquire into the depression of trade suggests the 
reduction of the relatively high wages of British workmen as 
the only means to enable British industry to withstand Ger- 
man, French and Belgian competition. When English wages 
are cut down to the Continental standard, the German work- 
man may be compelled to take the pay of the Italian, and thus 
the process will gu on till the European proletariat sinks to 
the level of the Chinese and Indian coolie. 


The capitalistic mode of production, if not regulated by the | 





State, has a tendency to place the proletarian in the worst | 


possible position, one that will eventually surpass the limits of 
endurance. Thus the alternative arises: either the State will 
follow, as hitherto, the unhallowed social practice of /azsser 
faire, bringing about the decay of modern society and destruc- 
tion of civilization, or the State will unfold a positive and 
effective activity in the direction of social reform, including 
international legislation for the protection of laborers, and 


will thus accomplish the advance of humanity to higher and | 


ever higher culture and civilization. It is not an ingenious 
theory that has discovered this alternative. It lies in the 
natural process of social life, which compels mankind to choose 
either one or the other of these paths. 


IMPERIAL SOCIALISM. 
Nabliudatel, St." Petersburg, April. 


WILLIAM II. of Germany was represented as a lover of mili- 
tary fame at the beginning of his career. The free-thought 
party saw in him the very incarnation of absolutism. But to 
the surprise of all his detractors, he now shows himself as the 
most humanitarian reformer. He intends to bring about, not 
a collision of arms between the mighty empires of Europe, but 
an amicable solution of the problem of Capital and Labor. 
This has been a burning question in Europe for a long time. 
Lassalle, who started and solved it in his theories, bequeathed 
the execution of his plans to Bismarck. But the latter, intent 
upon getting the sway of European destinies into his iron 
grasp, instead of occupying himself with the social problem, 
busied himself with the enforcing of anti-socialistic laws. 
Early in the fifth decade of this century, the French adventur- 
ist. who swung himself upon the throne of the Bourbons, cater- 
ing to the applause of the lower classes, proposed plans for 
bettering the condition of the working man. But he did for 
the latter no more than he did for France in general. The 
government of Switzerland, too, has tried of late to invite a 
general conference of European powers at Berne for the pur- 
pose of settling the question of: labor. But the Paris exhibi- 
tion, and other international difficulties interfered. Nor is it 
likely that such an important question could be settled by a 
Republic, which is in its very nature the hotbed of anarchism 
and social disorder. Now that the Emperor of Germany has 
undertaken this great task, he has not only inscribed his name 
on the pages of history as the most illustrious social reformer, 
but has vindicated the truth that Imperial Socialism is the only 
method by which the discontent of the laborers can be ap- 
peased, and the oppression of those who use them can be 
overcome. Even if his plan of holding a labor conference at 
Berlin should not be approved by the other Powers, the initia- 
tive taken by the German Empire will be followed by Austria 


| called in question. 


and Italy. standing in triple alliance with it, and the other 
powers will solens volens fallin line. It is hard to conceive as 
yet how Germany can make Imperial Socialism prevail within 
its borders. There are the annexed provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, the population of which are not and do not wish to 
be Germans ; they will probably present the greatest difficul— 
ties in the execution of the plans of the illustrious Reformer. 


| But he has spoken the great word and his will is sufficiently 


firm to maintain his position. 


THE EXPERIMENT OF AN EMPEROR AND THE 
WORK OF A REPUBLIC. 


ALFRED BERL. 
Revue Bleu, Paris, April. 


THE reservations of the different States, the purely platonic 
character of the deliberations, and their exceedingly modest 
scope deprive the acts of the Berlin conference of all real pur- 
pose and positive sanction. The delegates went to Berlin 
with vague, mainly negative, instructions, and when there, 
came to no definite conclusion regarding the three questions, 
in themselves merely secondary, that were discussed. ; 

The Emperor evinces toward the masses of the people a soli- 
citude, the merit of which cannot be denied or its sincerity 
Deprived of the aid of the illustrious 


| founder of the Empire, he offers battle alone, staking his throne 





on the issue, having allies to satisfy yet more terrible than the 
foes that he must disarm. In spite of his eclectic liberalism 
he remains at bottom a Hohenzollern. The Empire he regards 
as a barrack, and his people as an army, and to achieve their 
happiness, as he understands it, he disposes of almost unlimit- 
ed power, and proceeds by rescripts. He dreams of organiz- 
ing a Christian society where work and pay are balanced in 
just proportion, and where production and consumption are 
brought into equilibrium; a society thoroughly hierarchical, 
in which laborers will be respectful and submissive to their 
benevolent and paternal employers, and everybody content 
with his lot under the supreme authority of the chief, the Ger- 
man Emperor, occupying the apex of this politico-social pyra- 
mid. More ingenious and more varied in its social aims, the 
French Republic has more to show than good intentions, 
there are achievements to its credit, and the balance sheet of 
its reformative activity defies comparison with that of Germany, 
The second Republic organized the Council of Prudhommes, 
and was the first Government to occupy itself with the sanita- 
tion of dwellings, and to found retiring pensions for the aged, 
with mutual benefit societies. Napoleon I!1. aimed to advance 
the welfare of laborers, setting to work in the manner of the 
“benevolent despot,” with results far from satisfactory. The 
third Republic, as soon as it was established, began to follow 
the example of its predecessor, thus fulfilling the first of its 
duties, that of ameliorating the lot of the unfortunate. Among 
the numerous laws that have been enacted or discussed may be 
cited that of 1878 on unhealthy dwellings; the great law of 
1884 on syndical associations ; the law of July 20, 1886, on old 
age funds ; the abrogation of obligatory artisans’ passports on 
October 16, 1886; the law of December 22, 1888, amending the 
act of 1865, relating to syndical associations; the law of July 
10, 1888, on responsibility for accidents of which workmen 
become victims while at labor; the bill approved by the Cham- 
ber on January 29, 1889, regulating the labor of children, girls 
under age, and women in factories ; and the absolute abolition 
of the passport system in January, 1890. 
More interesting than the enumeration of these measures is 
their character. Faithful to the spirit of 1789, the Chambers 
have understood that it was first necessary to deliver the 
laborer from every shackle, and then to place in his hands the 
means of his own emancipation and progress. Reserving for 
women and children the method of regulation, the Republic 
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has understood how to fortify the laboring man by education, 
and to make him a free man; it has refused to enervate him 
by a humiliating tutelage, and to cramp his free development. 
In addition to his general education he has received technical 
instruction, and thereby is made the master of his future. 
French workmen can profess with impunity all imaginable 
theories ; for they live under the régzme of the common law. 
They can join together in trade unions and reap the benefits : 
for the right of association is as free to them as to other citi- 
zens. 
after the ideas of the German State Socialist. Allis permitted 
to the laboring man in France, nothing is forced upon him. 


But there is no compulsion to form corporative bodies | 


| 





A LESSON IN CO-OPERATION, by Clarence N. Ousley, in the | 


Popular Science Monthly for April, is an account of the 


plies. In 1887, it formed an exchange, which in consequence of | to him as a citiz2n of the United States; but on the contrary, 


the concerted hostility of merchants, internal dissensions, and 
the extravagant mismanagement of its managers, went into 
liquidation in 1889. 








POLITICAL. 





SOME POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


OLIVER T. MORTON. 


Atlantic Monthly, Boston, April. 


I. “ You tell us that during the first forty years of our Gov- 
ernernment civil service prevailed in all its purity. Now, rev- 
olutions do not go backwards, and that of 1820-29 is an ac- 
complished fact. Civil service reform is ancient history.” 

The introduction of the spoils system into the administrative 
branch of the American Government is not a settled question, 
because it is not one of those changes in political history based 
upon the unchangeable principles of right. 

It was in no sense a popular revolution, but the work ofa 
tyrannical man who had enemies to punish and friends to 
reward. 

The civil service of Jackson was a gigantic political machine 
by which officeholders, because of personal enmity or political 
affiliations, were removed. This system of political brigandage, 


those, who have grown weary of the spoliation of office, have 
determined upon a reform of the civil service so that it cannot 
be used for personal nor partisan purposes. This is the popu- 
lar revolution that is coming to stay. At the time of the 
formation of our Government statutory restriction upon the 
manner of appointment and removal was not deemed neces- 
sary. The reasons for this omission were probably these: the 
few persons engaged in the civil serviee, and the absolute faith 
Congress had in the executive. But the civil service has in- 
creased from a thousand persons to two hundred thousand, 
and in the course of years there came Presidents very unlike 
Washington, who was patriotic rather than partisan. 

II, “This commission is undemocratic.” 

The civil service reform is designed to remedy all those 
abuses which degrade our politics. Those familiar with these 
abuses must admit that it is the spoils system which is “‘ undem- 
ocratic,” because it favors certain voters of this country at the 
expense of other voters. 

III. “ Civil service reform is English. This is a democratic 
Government.” 

The spoils system was imported from England, while the 
merit system is a democratic institution, and its practical 





application to our civil service was coeval with the beginning 
of our Government. 

IV. “The executive power of Great Britain is hereditary, 
and changes only at the death of the monarch. The adminis- 
tration, however, changes at will, and may change every week. 
Therefore, lifelong tenure is consistent with monarchical and 
aristocratic government, but it is not consistent with a demo- 
cratic government and a short-lived executive.” 

In England the administration is the executive. The execu- 
tive powers of the Crown have passed to the Prime Minister 
and his cabinet. The tenure of the real executive of England 
is the shortest and most precarious imaginable. Indeed, this 
very fact—rapid alternation in party control—made what we 
call civil service reform an absolute necessity. 

V. “The political disqualification of office-holders is an in- 


_ vasion of their rights as American citizens.” 
Farmers’ Alliance of the Southern States, formed as an agency | 
for its members in selling their produce and buying their sup- | 


Civil service reform, as embodied in the Pendleton Act of 
1883, does not deny to any office-holder any rights belonging 


it restores to him those rights of which he has been deprived. 
But civil service looks to the protection of the people as well 
as to the protection of the office-holder. 

VI. “Is acompetitive examination the best, or any test for 
official eompetency or efficiency? May not a man be eminently 


| competent for official preferment, and not at all competent 
| for acompetitive examination ?”’ 


The system of competitive examination may not be perfectly 
adapted to ascertaining the comparative fitness of candidates, 
but it is the best that has been suggested; infinitely better 
than none at all, and it accomplisues the chief object desired, 


| namely, the removal of the ministerial offices from the domain 


of politics. ) 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan says that the English civil service exam- 
ination, in its influence upon national education, was equiva- 
lent to a hundred thousand scholarships. 
Whatever may be the influence of the system upon the 
education of American people, there cannot be two opinions 
as to the effect of the system upon the national character. 


THE DEGRADATION OF OUR POLITICS. 
F. A. P. BARNARD. 
Forum, New York, April. 


UNDER the early presidents, appointments to office were 
made in the interest of the public, and for more than thirty 


| years appointments as a reward of partisan service and removal 
inaugurated by him, has subsisted even unto this day; until | 








as a punishment were unknown. 

But there came a man into the Chair of State, who made 
himself the chief of a party. Under his administration those 
who were not of his party were dismissed from office, and their 
places were filled by party adherents. The qualifications for 
office were not honesty, competency, and fidelity to the con- 
stitution, but activity and zeal in the service of the party and 
loyalty to the party chief. 

The fundamental principle of the party system was then 
enunciated: ‘‘ To the victors belong the spoils.” 

In the working out or this principle it was discovered that the 
power of governmental patronage may be indefinitely increased 
by the employment of middle men inits dispensation. In the 
legislative body these men were found, who were attached to 
the executive by self-interest, and thereby secured to hima 
sure support of all his measures. 

This has become the established system of American pol- 
itics. 

The government of the constitution has practically ceased to 
exist, and in its place has grown something which cannot be 
classed among systems of governments, ancient or modern— 
republican in form, yet not a republic, for its representatives 
are not the choice of the people. Democratic in methods, it 
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is yet not a democracy, for the appeal to the popular voice is 
an empty ceremony. Those most familiar with its workings 
have named it the “ machine government,” because it is ‘‘ run” 
by a class of men who make politics a paying business. To 
do this successfully the politicians must secure all places of 
trust and emolument under the government to men whom 
they can use; and the people must be deprived of the option 
of choosing other men. There must be organization, unity of 
purpose, and concert of action, and the process by which these 
are arranged in the interest of the politicians 1s a curious combi 
nation of fraud and farce. The first step is what is known as 
“‘ eagineering the primaries,” or in other words so controlling 
what are supposed to be assemblies of the sovereign people that 
the voice of the people is the voice of the politicians. The same 
management is at work in the convention, for the large part 
of its work is the ratification of what was already accomplished 
by a process known as “ making upa slate.” The convention 
makes an appeal to the public by a declaration of principles 
called a ‘“ platform,” a choice selection of glittering generalities 
which sound well and mean little. 

The corrupt use of public patronage for party purposes is 
not regarded as involving, in those who employed it, any per- 
sonal dishonesty or lack of integrity. Personal morality and 
political morality are esteemed to be quite different things. 
But the practice is intrinsically and essentially dishonest, and 
no man can participate in it without losing the ordinary dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong. Political contamination 
has spread to such an extent that legislative corruption is a 
notorious fact. 

The remedies for these evils must be applied by the people 
themselves. 
but a return to its true spirit; no change in the laws, buta 
change in their administration; not the organization of a new 
party, but the uprising of the good men out of the parties, 
throwing off the trammels of party discipline, and declaring 
for good government; the education of our youth in the 
science of government and the duties of citizenship. 

Every good citizen should use his most energetic efforts to 
.break up machine government, for it is through the politica 
machine that the poople have been divested of their rights 


and subjected to the rule of a usurping and unscrupulous | 


obligarchy. 


THE REPUBLIC AND THE CONSERVATIVES. 
[Anonymous, Apparently by an Orleanist.] 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, March. 


The evil in our political situation is that an intolerant and 
tyrannical majority is confronted only by an opposition that is 
unconstitutional. 
bears the semblance of revolution, mistrusts the Right; and 
thus the conservative instincts of the masses recoil from the 
Conservative party. Moderate men, who care more for the 
interests of the country than for those of party are so rare and 
isolated that their influence is not felt. The remedy for this 
State of things it iseasy to prescribe. Let the Conservatives 
take their place in the constitutional field, enter the Republic, 
cast aside the imperial violet and the rose of France, leave 
behind the eagle or the feur-de-lys, antiquated symbols, adopt 
the R. F., tle only arms of the new France, and concede to the 
Republic its right as a republic; then the opposition of to-day 
may be in power to-morrow, its adversaries will be constrained 
to take account of it, and the Conservatives will secure the 
formation of moderate Ministries that will govern with their 
assistance. The parties are armies drawn up on the field of 


battle, and to change the ensign may cast confusion among the | 


troops. 
What, after all, has the Republic done to gain the general 
adhesion of the country? It has won electoral victories in- 


We do not need any change in the constitution, | 


The country, dreading everything that | 








deed ; in establishing a new system of government it is an easy 
matter to vanquish the adverse party. The Republic has not 
presented itself to the Conservatives as a mother calling all 
Frenchmen equally her sons, as a friend and pacificator hold- 
ing out the olive branch, byt rather as angry virago, with 
threats in her mouth, a helmet or red cap on her head, and a 
pike or an ax in her hand. What has been the attitude tow- 
ard Catholics? That of defender of the faith, protector of 
religious liberty? No, the Republic has taken the guise of 
the militant free-thinker, the Voltairian or Positivist mission- 
ary, with the Masonic triangle on the neck, lay catechisms 
under the arms, a switch in one hand, a bunch of skeleton keys 
to evict the sisters and dislodge the monks, in the other. No 
wonder that such behavior frightened the Conservatives, a 
timorous race, people with prejudices, whom education and 
recollections had already made distrustful. 

Because the Republic is here—perhaps to stay—it does not 
follow that it is superior in all respects tothe monarchy. The 
monarchic system has one great advantage. There isa sover- 
eign, a dynasty, personally interested in reclaiming dissidents. 
A republic has no such magnetic force. In a republic, there is 
nothing above party, and party policy—the policy of exclu- 
sion—is substituted for that which attracts, and wins. 

Politics, nowadays, especially Republican politics, are prac- 
tical. Theessential concern is the distribution of power and 
| patronage, and Republicans are not inclined to invite others to 
the banquet, or to divide these good things with the Conser- 
| vatives. Like a title of nobility in former days, the name of 
Republican now confers honors and privileges. 
| Besides the hungry crew of materialists, there are the ideal- 
ists for whom the Republic is not merely a nurse with full 
breasts, but a starry-browed goddess, destined to transfigure 
| France and humanity. Republicanism is to them a cult, and 

they are its priests. They call on the people to bow down and 

worship, but admit to the temple only those who accept their 

credo. After the death of the Comte de Chambord, the Repub- 

lic could have enrolled on its side many Legitimists, particu- 
| larly among the clergy and families devoted to the Church. 
At this juncture, some of the Republicans pointed out the dan- 
ger of receiving Clericals and Royalists into the fold. Whata 
misfortune it would be for humanity, if ever our noble Repub- 
lic should fall under the influence of obscurantists! In the 
eyes of such people the Republic is not a government like any 
other. It has a mission to fulfil that embraces spiritual as 
well as temporal matters. 

What part has the Right had in the faults that have been com- 
mitted in the last twelve years? You cannot call the Conser- 
| vatives to account for a policy that they have never ceased to 

combat ; and yet more than one believes that the errors of the 
majority have been in part provoked by the minority, by its sar- 
castic menances, its confusing interruptions, its opposition to 
everything, its delight in causing annoyance, its ardor in over- 
turning ministries. In the overheated atmosphere of the parli- 
mentary arena, in the face of an unscrupulous, discourteous 
foe, the Conservatives would require colder blood than French 
blood in order not to be carried away by the excitement of the 
contest. If the Right has shared in the faults of the Left, the 
latter is perhaps, even more to be blamed for those of the 
Right. The attitude of the Right is irritating in its blustering 
defiance of the majority; yet nothing could be more pro- 
voking than the proceedings of the majority, elected under 
the pressure of Ministerial circulars, and beginning each Legis- 
lature by decimating its antagonists by means of invalidations, 
even more cynical than they are iniquitous, excluding them 
regularly from all the chief committees, and rejecting sys- 
tematically their amendments. 

The name of Republican, will be, perhaps always, a party 
| designation, as it is in the United States, where no one for 
| generations has contested the Republic. France hasa repub- 
lican government. It has come through a chain of events and 
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circumstances independent of our antipathies or our sympa- 
thies. She is to-day devoted, or doomed, if you will—the 
result is the same—to the republican form. Is itforever? He 
is an imprudent man who affirms that; yet still bolder would 
he be, who should predict an early change. Those who by 
sentiment or by reason are Monarchists are not on that account 
called upon to say vaca to the monarchy. Monarchy is for 
France a supreme resource in crises against which there is no 
other lightning-conductor to insure the safety of our democ- 
racy ; a resource in perils, from within or without, that it would 
be impious to invoke, but which no efforts of ours could turn 
aside, and which the very faults of the Republic may, in spite 
of us, bring upon the country. 





THE FIGHTING FORCES OF GERMANY. 
POULTNty BIGELOw. 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, Apri. 


THE active war strength of Germany:is 2,234,631 of all ranks. 
These do not include those in the stay-at-home establishments, 
the 700,000 trained men of the Second Reserve, called Land- 
strum, and the railway staff, amounting to about 300,000 men. 

Every German is expected to assist in the defence of his 
fatherland, not only by the payment of taxes, but by fitting 
himself to go into the army, and to give his life if necessary. 
Germany is the first nation of modern times that has organ- 
ized the whole people as a protective force against its enemies. 
There is no distinction between the rich and the poor, the noble 
and the peasant, for no man is great enough or rich enough to 
buy a substitute, or too humble or poor to be cast aside. The 
army has a lien on every German from his seventeenth to 
twenty-fifth year—during these years he cannot emigrate with- 
out special permission. 

The ordinary man has to serve three years with the colors, 





as that time is considered necessary to make a soldier out of a | 


country lad. 

The minimum height of a soldier is five feet and one-half 
inch, and the crack regiments require five feet six and one- 
tenth inches. For the light cavalry the weight is limited to 
142 pounds, the heavy cavalry allowing up to 153 pounds. 
Those who do not come up to the “ fighting requirements” 
are relegated to garrison work. 

Special reasons sometimes release a German from active 
service, as, for instance, if he is: 1. The only son of destitute 
parents. 2, The son of a farmer or manufacturer who would 
be unable to carry on his work without the son’s services. 
3. The next eldest brother to one killed in war, or of one who 
had lost his health while on duty. 4. Those engaged in the 
study of art as a profession. 

The education of the soldier is of the greatest importance, 
and goes into the minutest details. 

It cannot be said that the German army offers any pecuniary 
reward, for the pay per month is: 


NLS C0 Ghd bainckueccctetecceceados $15 00 
I OP a Sakis bai, ba didbin a <eibe cndaceeeoe g 00 
tS a co cds acdesvoyccssaces 4 00 
Reet Miia cins i 94 04d bo'slec0d-0 coscevcesees 2 50 
CN ae ee ere 245 00 
The Commander of a Brigade or Regiment...... 160 00 


PS ata uh Sh 0% 00 6b 006s neeeee $44 and 74 00 
A First Lieutenant, almost..............0.20005 22 00 
A Second Lieutenant...............cceseeeeees 18 00 


Each soldier has five suits, two of which he carries with him, 
the other three being kept for extraordinary occasions, like 
grand review, or Sunday in town. 

When on the march his load, including everything, represents 
sixty-four pounds four ounces. 

Muchattention given to military rail-roads and telegraphs, 





and special instructions are given every year in that which 
pertains to this branch of the service. 

The officers of the army are appointed by the Emperor, and 
they represent not only aristocracy and wealth, but also educa- 
tion and fitness for their positions. 

Not seniority, but merit entitles an officer to promotion, and 
Germany has only one unmistakable sign of what she considers 
a gentleman—to wit, a man in military uniform. 


HERETICAL NOBLES. 
Nabliudatel, St. Petersburg, March. 


THE nobility of St. Petersburg continue advocating the ad- 
mission of wealthy landowners into their ranks. We canr.ot see 
the wisdom or the utility of this plan. The gradation of classes 
in Russian society was introduced by Peter the Great and de- 
fined by Katharine II. According to this, our Nobility is not a 
secluded and limited caste, but it is constantly open to enlarge- 
ment by the influx of foreign elements. The Governinent 
possesses the authority of admitting into the class of nobles 
such persons as it seems deserving of the distinction. The 
nobles again have the privilege of recommending to the Gov- 
ernment for admission into their class persons whom they 
deem fit to stand on a level with them. Hitherto the increase 
of the class of nobles came either from the elements that are 
doing good services to the Empire, or those who distin- 
guished themselves in learning, science, art or literature; a 
person was raised to nobility for his patriotism or for his in- 
tellectual attainments. According to the proposed plan, per- 
sons are to become nobles merely because they possess a cer- 
tain amount of wealth. If this plan should be adopted, the 
merits of patriotism and intellectuality may soon be at a disad- 
vantage ; our wealthy nobles will outnumber those who have 
earned their distinction by patriotic deeds or by their genius, 
and abilities. This would surely reduce the moral tone of no- 
bility in general. The significance and power of this class in 
the body politic of the Russian Empire would be reduced ac- 
cordingly. And where would itend? To become a wealthy 
land-owner one needs only to be industrious and to know how 
to husband his resources. The same virtues, and in a certain 
way even higher intellectual abilities, are required for a man to 
become a successful merchant. The logic which our St. 
Petersburg nobles use in favor of their plan would be more ap- 
plicable in the case of opulent merchants than in that of 
wealthy land-owners. Imagine what Russian nobility would 
come to if all the opulent merchants and the wealthy land- 
owners were admitted into that class! It is true that in cer- 
tain individual instances there are persons outside the class 
of nobles who would know how to use the prerogatives of no- 
bility and who are deserving of the privileges and immunities 
of that class. But we should not deem it wise to lower the 
level of the entire class for the sake of these few exceptions; 
not by such a general law, by any means, as the nobles of St. 
Petersburg would have enacted. 


FRENCH FISHERY CLAIMS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
THE Hon. Mr. JUSTICE PINSENT, OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
The Nineteenth Century, London, April. 


CERTAIN treaties between England and France, granting 
to the French “fishery privileges” in Newfoundland, have 
been for generations a guestio vexata. The last phase of the 
controversy grows out of the claim made by the French, that 
they have a right to fish for lobsters and can them for exporta- 
tion, in the seas and upon the shores of a great part of 
Newfoundland, and that they may exclude British subjects 
from participation in the business. 
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In the first of these treaties—that of Utrecht, 1713—while 
the sovereignty of England over Newfoundland is admitted, 
yet some unqualified priveleges were reserved to the French, 
and by the thirteenth article of the treaty it was provided that 
‘‘it shall be allowed to the subjects of France to catch fish and 
to dry them on land” upon a specified part of the coast. The 
evil resulting from this incongruous arrangement which per- 
mitted an alien people to participate with the proprietors of 
the soil in a common industry or indeed to possess any status 
either by land or sea within their borders was perpetuated and, 
even aggravated by the “Treaty of Versailles,” 1783, in which 
his Britannic majesty declares that he would “take the most 
positive measures for preventing his subjects from interrupting 
in any manner, by their competition, the fishery of the French, 
and that he will for that purpose cause the fixed settlements, 
which shall be formed there to be removed.” Different and 
irreconcilable views are held concerning these treaties. The 
extreme advocates of the colonial case contend for a concur- 
rent right on their part 
tent of fishing in common with them. The 
claim an exclusive right of fishing. The British gov- 
ernment is understood to take the position that its subjects 
cannot prosecute the fishery in common with the French at 
the particular stations to which the latter may resort for their 
summer's fishing, but that they may do so at other places 
within those limits, at the same time maintaining the position 
of absolute sovereignty over Newfoundland. 

These new phases of the long vexed question were brought 


under my notice on circuit as presiding judge of the Supreme | 


Court, and I instructed the grand juries that with regard to the 
lobster factories established by the French, I was of the opin- 
ion that they were not within the treaty privileges. That our 
own subjects could conduct their lobster-fishing and factories, 
unless the business interrupted the French cod-fishing actually 
and dona fide exercised. That only where there is interruption 
by competition or molestation, do the French possess any right 
to resent the operations of the British. 

The only fishing originally contemplated was the cod-fishery ; 
this was the fishe ry of the treaties, and all others were exclud- 
ed; therefore the right claimed by the French to make an 
industry of lobster-catching and to erect lobster factories, was 
never contemplated by the treaties. The language. of the 
treaties describing the ‘‘fishery” the French were entitled to 
pursue cannot be applied to lobster-catching, or the erection 
of factories for the preserving and canning lobsters. Dur- 
ing the periods of the treaties—from 1713 to 1814—there 
was no such industry as lobster-catching or lobster canning. 

With regard to the French claim to fish in and bar rivers 
and lakes, and to erect weirs, it seemed to me to be in direct 
violation of the sovereign and territorial rights of Great 
Britain. 

And, finally, it appeared to me to be a sound principle of 
law, that while the French as grantees should enjoy every 
facility for their temporary fishery, there is reserved to the 
grantor all reasonable means essential to the enjoyment of the 
property remaining to the grantor, such as the right of access to 
and from the sea, and the use of the shore tor purposes not 
affected by the treaty. 





THE CRETAN QUESTION in the Contemporary Review, April, 
by W. J. Stillman, describes the present crisis in Crete as pe- 
culiar and difficult to treat. The partisan rancors which 
have for years been ruining the Island can be controlled only 
by the strong arm of a Government with sufficient military 
force. This force must be Turkish. The majority of the 
Cretans are indifferent to annexation with Greece, except as 
an escape from Turkish interference. 

The extreme intervention of Europe is needed to put an 
end to the violence and illegality which have made life al- 
most intolerable on the island, and at the same time secure 
the dignity and recognized rights of the Sultan. 


with the French to the ex- | 
French | 
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SCIENCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
PRESIDENT DAvID S. JORDAN, OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 
The Popular Science Monthly, New York, April. 


SCIENCE is our perception of realities, and as the realities 
come year by year to occupy a larger and larger place in our 
life, so the demand for more and better training in science will 
long be an urgent and growing one. But science should hold 
its place in the schools by virtue of its power as an agent in 
mental training, not because of the special usefulness of scien- 
tific facts, nor because knowledge of things has a higher mark- 
et value than the knowledge of words. With Professor Hux- 
ley, ‘I would not turn my hand over” to have biology taught 
in every school in the land, if the subject is taught through 
books only. 

To read a statement of the fact gives knowledge. To verify 
the fact gives training ; to discover it gives inspiration. Train- 
ing and inspiration, not the facts themselves, are the justifica- 
tion of science teaching. 

What is true of one science, is true of all in greater or less 
degree. The high school can do some things very well, but it 
will fail if it tries to do too much. Unfortunately, the present 
tendency in our high schools is in the direction of such 
failure—to do many-things poorly rather than a few things 
well. Each aims to be a university in a small way, a university 
for the poor—a poor university. And so, in the sciences, 
we study books instead of Nature, because books are plenty 
and cheap, can be finished quickly, while Nature herself is 
accessible only to those who want something of her. “ Thou- 
sands of our youth,” (President Hill) “ have studied chem- 
istry without ever seeing an experiment, physics without even 
seeing an air-pump and astronomy without ever looking 
through a telescope. Its effect upon the morals is as pernicious 
as its effect upon the mind, for it weakens the reverence for 
truth and engenders the habit of mental trifling.” 

A second difficulty is this: Our towns will not pay for teach- 
ers enough to do the work as it should be done, and of the few 
teachers we have the people make no demand for thorough pre- 
paration. Very few have had any scientific training whatever, 

Yet, fairly good work may be done by the use of good meth- 
ods. A great deal will depend, not on the kind of books 
used, but on the kind of books avoided. Most of the current 
text books on Zodélogy are simply pernicious, so far as your 
purposes are concerned. They are not elementary, but frag- 
mentary. It is a great mistake to suppose, because a book is 
small and says very little about each one of the animals of 
which it treats it, is thereby elementary. Fragments are not 
necessarily elements. Few things may be treated, but the 
impressions left with the child should be very clear. Ideas 
derived from the common text-books are of the vaguest pos- 
sible character. Such hooks are the parasites, not the allies 
of science. 

“Tt is not school-books we want,” said Agassiz; ‘but stu- 
dents. The book of Nature is always open, and all I can do or 
say shall be to lead students to study that book, and not to 
pin their faith to any other. If we study Nature in books 
when we go out of doors we cannot find her.” 

The essential of method is, that we allow nothing to come 
between the student and the object which he studies. Book, 
chart, black-board or lecture, used in place of the real thing is 
the thing you should never use. Stick to your frog, if you are 
studying frog, and he will teach you more of the science of 
animals than can be learned irom all the memorized classifica - 
tions that you can bracket out on a hundred rods of black 
board. 

I once had a student who was set to observe the yeast-plant 
under the microscope. He had read what the books say abou t 
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yeast, and had looked at the pictures. Ina short time he had 
found out all about the plant, and had made a series of draw- 
ings that showed it very nicely. Then some one noticed he 
was working without an object-glass in his microscope. The 
yeast-plant he had not seen atall, only the dust on the eye- 
piece. Much of our teaching of elementary science is not real. 
Nature is not studied, but the dust-heaps of old definitions. 

‘* Select such subjects that your students cannot walk out 
without seeing them. Finding nothing better, take a house- 
fly, or a cricket, and let each one hold a specimen while you 
speak. Teach your pupils to bring in the specimens. Take 
your text from the brooks and not from the books. Better a 
few forms well studied than to teach a little about many hun- 
dred species. The dozen animals will be your own.” 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY OF TO-DAY. 
JOSEPH WELZLIR, M. E. 
Scritbners, Magazine, New York, April. 


ELECTRIC railways may be divided into three classes: 

1. The “overhead system,” in which the current is led from 
the generating machine at the station to the car, through a 
wire placed above the ground. 

2. The “underground system,” in which the supply con- 
ductors are placed below the ground. 

3. The “‘storage-battery system,” in which the current is 
furnished by storage batteries carried on the car, which have 
been previously charged. 

These systems are alike in principle,and have much in com- 
mon. 

The principal elements of the first consist of the generating 
station, the line, the car, and the return circuit. The current 
generated by the dynamo at the station is conducted by a wire 
to the line which is strung on posts and runs parallel with the 
tracks. The car is in continual contact with the line by means 
of a trolley, the current passing down by wires to the motor, 
connected with the axles of the car, thence into the wheels of 
the car and into the track; the latter is connected with the 
other pole of the dynamo, and a complete circuit is formed. 
In addition to the track connection asa return for the current, 
the earth is made to act as a conductor by means of large 
plates buried in the wet ground ; these, together with copper 
wire, electrically connect the rails, and thereby the requisite 
continuous and reliable current is furnished. The truck is 
common to the three systems; and as it is limited to certain 
dimensions, it is necessary to concentrate into the limited 
space available motors of sufficient power to propel the car. 
This economy requires that motors shall run at a high rate of 
speed, but as the car-wheel, as a rule, runs at low speed, it is 
necessary to reduce the speed of the motor to that of the 
car-wheel. To economize space it has been found expedient 
to divide the motor power into two units by the application of 
two motors, one to each axle. By.means of the gear and 
pinion method, the motor, running at a high speed, transmits 
its power to the axle at a lesser speed. 

There are various types of overhead construction. The 
Thomson-Houston electric railway in Washington is an ad- 
mirable example of the manner in which this can be accom- 


.plished without obstructing the street, or marring its beauty. 


The adoption of the overhead system has been so general that 
but comparatively little has been done in the practical applica- 
tion of running conductors underground, but it is evident that 
the crowded condition of great cities will force the adoption of 
the underground system. 

The storage-battery system is frequently called the ideal 
system of street-car propulsion, and it is the belief of many 
that this system will occupy a very prominent position in the 
near future of electric traction. 





A comparative statement of the cost of construction of a 
ten-mile road with 15 cars: 


Cable System. 








Cost of construction ; ‘ : $700,000 
Cost of power plant - ; : ‘ ; . . 125,000 
Cost of cars - ; ; ; " ‘ ; . 15,000 

$840,000 

Electrical Overhead Wire System. 

Cost of road-bed . $70,000 
Cost of wiring , ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ : 30,000 
Cost of cars ‘ . 5 r . . ‘ . 60,000 
Cost of power plant ‘ ‘ ‘. ; , : 30,000 

$190,000 

Storage—battery System. 

Cost of road-bed . . ; : ; ‘ . $70,000 
Cost of cars P . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ + 75,000 
Cost of power plant ; ; ° ‘ , ‘ 30,000 

$175,000 


This is a most potent argument for the adoption of the elec- 
tric railway over the cable system. 

It is not unsafe to hazard the opinion that in ten years, at 
the farthest, there will not be a single horse-railway in opera- 
tion in our country. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK. 
J. ZAHLER. 
Vom Fels zum Meer, Leipsic, April, 

IN ancient Rome, where silken fabrics, brought from distant 
Asia, were worth their weight in gold, special sumptuary laws 
were proclaimed in vain against the extravagant outlay for the 
soft and clinging stuffs. In the middle ages Tertullian and 
Clement of Alexandria inveighed against the silk luxury. In 
later times, when the culture of the mulberry tree spread 
through southern Europe, the price of silk fell, and as a con- 
sequence the consumption, once confined to the rich and great, 
extended to the middle classes, and soon the appetite again 
exceeded the means of its satisfaction. In its efforts to keep 
up with the demand, industry first resorted to the utilization 
of the waste and to a process for working up diseased and in- 
jured cocoons, obtaining a material that made up for its lack 
of strength and durability by its cheapness. Still the people 
called for more, and the manufacturer renewed his chase, and 
discovered “wild silk,” the product of the Tussah caterpillar 
and other relatives of the silk worm, which weave as many as 
five very large cocoons, though the fibres are five or six times 
as thick as that of the silkworm proper; but these varieties 
prize their liberty more than men often do, and have resisted 
all attempts to rear them in captivity. Not discouraged, the 
manufacturer searched in the vegetable kingdom for a substi- 
tute, and found China grass, which, mingled with other fibres, 
is worked up into an article of shimmering texture known to 
the trade as “‘ vegetable silk.” 

The silk search expedition had not yet reached its objective 
point. Disappointed by niggardly nature, the seekers appealed 
to art, and asked the aid of chemistry to impart a silky sheen 
to some more abundant textile material. Natural silk was 
dissolved in strong acetic acid, and cotton threads dipped in 
the solution were coated with a thin, glistening layer. This 
discovery had a double value from the fact that cotton thus 
treated can be dyed easily like silk or wool, whereas vegetable 
substances in general require a roundabout process. Having 
entered the path of artifiical production, the industrialists 
sought next to make themselves independent of nature. Char- 
donnet, of Besangon, seems at length to have come very near 
to the goal, though many before him have failed. The sub- 
stance from which he expects to produce his silk is pyroxylin, 
discovered in 1846 simultaneously by Schénbein and Béttger, 
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and more commonly known, on account of its explosive quali- 
ties, as gun-cotton. It is made by treating wood, straw, or 
cotton with a mixture of saltpetre and sulphuric acid, and is 
therefore very cheap. For the production of artificial silk is 
used the solution of pyroxylin in alcohol and ether that is well 
known under the name of collodium. When an object is 
painted over with it, the solvent evaporates rapidly, leaving a 
dense, impermeable coating, which is useful in surgery for clos- 
ing cuts in the place of court plaster. Chardonnet mixes the 
solution of pyroxylin with small quantities of other substances 
and the desired coloring material, and lets the heated mixture 
fall through extremely small apertures into cold water, where 
the threads instantly congeal, and can afterward be drawn out 
finer. The product is transparent, pliable, and like silk in ap- 
pearance and feel. When ignited it acts very much like silk, 
burning, but not spreading the flame. It is a moderately strong 
fibre, breaking only with a load of twenty to twenty-five kilos 
to the square millimetre. 


MECHANICS OF TH CHINESE. 
Das Neue Universum, Stuttgart, April. 


It is a remarkable fact that the dwellers in the Celestial 
Empire, notwithstanding their technical skill and their many 
important inventions, stand on a very low plane in respect to 
the natural sciences and their practical application. A recent 
occurrence illustrates the backward state of science in China. 
A tirm of German electricians, by order of the young Emperor, 
fitted the palace with electric lights. The first trial of the new 
illumination threw the Imperial Cabinet into a state of con- 
sternation, because such results could only be obtained, ac- 
cording to their view, by the aid of supernatural powers, very 
likely those of evil spirits. It was consequently decided to re- 
move at once the electrical lamps and machines from the 
palace. In their astronomical conceptions the Chinese stand 
yet behind the age of Copernicus, believing that the sun re- 
volves around the earth, of whose form and the way in which 
it is supported in space they entertain the strangest ideas. Of 
course in such a country astrology, soothsaying, and all the 
rankest superstitions still flourish, and a check can only be ex- 
pected from the gradual influence of the many intelligent 
young men who have studied in European universities. 

In the ordinary application of practical mechanics, curious 
things are related of the pig-tailed nation, showing that 
Chinese education is based on ancient traditions, adhered to 
with great pertinacity. They display a knowledge of the 
principles of the lever and the pulley, but in the use of these 
appliances, known in early antiquity, they remain at the point 
that Europe passed thousands of years ago. In lifting heavy 
blocks of marble, by means of a scaffold, they tie a rope 
around a stone, carry it over a beam, and with a bight around 
another beam below, while a lever is suspended from a higher 
beam, its short arm connected by a rope with the rope holding 
the stone. After one set of men have drawn down the lever 
those holding the main rope pull it tight, and a workman 
above slips down the knot of the lever-rope for another hoist, 


SMOKELESS POWDER. 
Unsere Zeit, Letpsic, April. 


ABOUT a year ago it became generally known that the 
French military administration had not merely adopted a new 
powder, but had a full supply stored in the arsenals, The 
keeping qualities of the compound seem doubtful from the 
fact that four different cartridges have been successively dealt 
out to the infantry, and recent instructions for target practice 
say that only treshly-loaded shells are to be used. In the com- 


position of this powder lies the secret of the Lebel rifle, and its. 
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advantages will depend on the not yet fully established effi- 
ciency of the cartridge, asin the magazine mechanism it is tech- 
nically inferior to all other repeating arms recently introduced. 
The powder is commonly supposed to be composed of collo- 
dion and gun-cotton. Chemical analysis shows qualitatively 
and quantitatively the presence of certain substances, but gives 
no indication of the molecular structure; that is, the physical 
conditions governing the preparation. 

The evolutions before the Emperor of Austria at Spandau in 
the summer of 1889, and the imperial manceuvres at Hanover 
showed that the German military authorities had not been idle, 
and that Germany likewise had a powder emitting little smoke 
and giving a feeble report. The Gras weapon was restored to 
the Sixth Corps of the French army in the autumn, not, as 
many surmised, because Vicille’s new powder had proved 
worthless, but because the peal of the black powder was re- 
quired for the purposes of the manceuvres. Other states soon 
followed the example of France and Germany. Private indus- 
try in Germany put numerous preparations into the market, 
developing high ballistic power with little smoke. The diffi- 
culty of producing large quantities of uniform quality, and the 
danger of deterioration that is common to chemical products 
of this nature, will probably be overcome. Russia is supposed 
to have received the new French powder with the Lebel rifle. 
Italy has for some time experimented with a new powder with 
promising results; Austria has tested with eminent satisfaction 
the light-gray powder of Major Schwab; and the Swiss, who 
have resumed their leading position in the field of infantry ar- 
mament, have adopted a so-called white powder. 

While freedom from smoke enhances the importance of the 
repeating rifle materially, the object that was chiefly held in 
view at first was to obtain a powder suitable for weapons of 
only seven or eight millimetres’ callibre, such as would be com- 
pletely converted into gas under a comparatively small pres- 
sure in the chamber, leaving no deposit to clog the bore and 
breech. The partially consumed particles also give a bluish 
color to the issuing smoke and hinder its rapid dissipation. 

The supposed noiselessness of the French powder rests on a 
inisapprehension. Loudness of detonation can only be dimin- 
ished at the sacrifice of initial velocity. With the new powder 
the report is shorter and sharper, permitting an officer to Let- 
ter control a firing detachment with his voice. 

How does the new powder act in comparison with the old 
black powder? On the firing of the shot a light, bluish, trans- 
parent cloud arises, which rapidly disappears, and at the dis- 
tance of 300 metres is invisible. In the hottest fire the field of 
vision in the distance is not obstructed. The cloud of vapor 
that rises from the mouth of a cannon appears like dust beaten 
from a carpet. Its evanescence adds greatly to the value of 
the powder in artillery tactics. In the German autumn ma- 
noeuvres the momentary flash of the guns was all that betrayed 
the position of artillery to the naked eye at a distance of 2,000 
metres. 


COcCOANUT BUTTER is a firm, white fat, resembling in appear- 
ance the best lard, manufactured from copra or the dried kernels 
of the cocoanut, one of the chief articles of expor- 
from the infant colonies of Germany. Chemical analysis and 
experiments alike prove it to be adapted for the German Com- 
missariat, which Prof. J. Kénig found was lacking in fatty, as 
well as nitrogenous, food substances. The prices of lard, bacon, 
and beef tallow have risen, while butter is out of the question. 
The discovery of a fat so cheap and so digestible as cocoanut 
butter is therefore very welcome. In chemical composition it is 
distinguished from most other fats, especially butter, lard, and 
margarine, by its high percentage of oil,and it stands nearest to 
butter in the small proportion of volatile fatty acids it contains. 
One need not fear disease-producing micro-organisms, such as 
are often propagated in butter and other animal fats, for an 
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examination made in Vienna has proved that it is not only 
free from germs, but is a very poor soil for their cultivation. 
The absence of free mineral and fatty acids permits of long 
‘exposure to the air without its becoming unsavory or rancid. 
This freedom from volatile fatty acids gives to cocoanut butter 
its hygienic value and has lead to its extensive use in hospitals. 
---Lieut.-Col. F. H Buchholz in Mdlitarwochendlatt, Berlin, 
March 19. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF SQUIRRELS in The Popular Science 
. Monthly for April, part of a paper communicated to the Roya! 
Society of Canada, by Prof. T. Wesley Mills, of McGill Uni- 
versity, consists of a study of animal psychology, the result 
of observations and experimentson the habits and actions 
of the chipmunk and the red squirrel. The ground squirrel 
exhibited a much lower order of intelligence than the red 
squirrel, which is perhaps due to the habit of hibernation. 
Professor Wesley, in referring to the singing and barking 
notes of certain squirrels, express his conviction that animals 
have a power of communicating with each other altogether 
beyond what has been generally supposed. 








FINANCE. 


THE SILVER SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
F, W. Taussic. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Boston, April. 


THE act of February 28, 1878, requires the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase every month not less than two million 
dollars’ worth nor more than four million dollars’ worth of 
silver bullion, and to coin this bullion into silver dollars which 
are legal tender without limit. No experiment of this precise 
kind had ever been tried. 

The first silver dollars were coined in March, 1878, and in 
the course of that month 190,000 of them went into circula- 
tion, while 810,000 remained in the Treasury. Something like 
this proportion was maintained through 1878 and the first half 
of 1879; not more than one-fifth of the coins made their way 
into the hands of the public.. The dead silver—the dollars 
coined, but not injected into the circulating medium—accu- 
mulated so rapidly that at the end of June, 1879, out of a total 
coinage of $36,000,000, no less than $28,000,000 remained in the 
vaults of the Treasury, unrepresented by certificates in circu- 
lation. 

Toward the end of 1880 the amount of silver certificates in 
circulation increased from less than $8,000,000 in August to 
more than $36,000,000 in December, leaving only a narrow mar- 
gin of dead silver in the Treasury. 

By the end of December, 1881, the circulation of dollars and 
certificates combined was within $7,000,000 of the total amount 
coined. The explanation of this sudden and extraordinary 
change is to be found in the fact that the Treasury undertook 
to save the expense of transportation of cash, and large 
_ amounts were paid, in exchange for deposits in New York, by 
the Sub-Treasuries at New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati. 

It is obvious that a device such as the Treasury resorted to 
in 1880 would have no effect on the movement of silver cur- 
rency out of the public vaults had there not been a demand 
for cash to be shipped westward, which caused exchange in 
New York on the West to be at a premium. 

The conditions of the time led to such a demand. Our 
crops from 1878 to 1882 were abundant; the crops in Europe 
were meagre ; our exports swelled rapidly, and large quantities 
of gold flowed in during the fiscal years of 1880 and 1881. The 
building of railroads and the production of iron, a greater use 


enormous. 





of money in paying wages, ‘moving the crops,” the rapid 
growth of population, especially in the West and South—these 
are some of the events which concurred to assure the success 
of the resumption of specie payments, and to make possible 
the absorption of the silver currency. 

These general conditions were little changed during the 
years 1882 and 1883. 

The signs of a general reaction showed themselves with the 
beginning of 1884,—extraordinary failures of bankers and 
brokers, the break-down of railway enterprises, the building of 
railroads almost ceased, the production of iron fell off, bank 
loans and deposits declined,—and the silver currency in the 
hands of the public remained stationary from the beginning of 
1884 till the middle of 1886, and in July of 1886 the dead silver 
reached its maximum, nearly $94,000,000. 

The situation of the Treasury under these circumstances 
may fairly be said to have been critical. The net gold holdings 
fell from over $150,000,000 in the beginning of 1884 to less than 
$116,000,000 at the close of May, 1885,—the smallest reserve 
since the resumption of specie payments. In June, 1885, the 
issue of legal-tender noteg of small denominations was stopped, 
in the hope of bringing about a larger use of the coined dollar. 

Another important means used for tiding over the period of 
danger was the cessation of the debt redemption. In August, 
1885, there were nearly $43,000,000 of silver certificates in the 
Treasury, the largest holding since the passage of the act in 
1878. The policy was to retire the redundant silver certificates; 
as this was accomplished, less of them were turned into the 
Treasury in payment of public dues, more gold flowed in, and 
the Government’s gold reserve rose. 

Further aid came from the willingness of the New York 
banks to support the Treasury. In July of 1885, when the 
gold reserve was at its lowest, the banks of New York, through 
the Clearing-house, turned over to the Treasury $5,915,000 of 
gold, in exchange for fractional silver, and expressed their 
willingness to lend more if more should be needed. 

Since 1886 the volume of silver currency has gained almost 
steadily on the total coinage of the dollars; and since the be- 
ginning of 1889 practically all of the dollars coined have been 
in circulation, chiefly in the form of certificates. 

It is clear that the silver currency has not directly affected 
the most important part of the machinery of exchange,—bank 
deposits and bank clearings. 

T he occasion for the use of money of this kind increases in 
some sort in proportion to the growth of population. With 
an increase of population at therate of more than 1,000,000 a 
year, a regular addition of $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 annually 
might be made to our large change without its accumulating 
in the banks or returning to the Treasury. 

If the monthly purchase for coinage be increased from 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000, more than $50,000,000 a year of silver 
currency must tind their way into circulation to keep the 
Treasury whole. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES. 
JAMES WILLIS GLEED. 
Forum, New York, March. 


THE amount borrowed on real estate in the new West is 
The capital necessary to call States and all that is 
essential thereto into existence was secured by mortgages. In 
ten years was brought about a growth that the East required a 
century to realize. Loans have been large—increase in wealth 
astounding. In 1870 the total taxable wealth of Kansas was 
$366,583,472; in 1888, $1,412,230,796. 

Individual brokers began the western mortgage business. 
Capitalists furnished money, mortgages were made to them 
directly. They loaned at low interest, borrowers paid high. In 
the margin lay the broker’s profit. Increased capital became 
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| 
necessary. Individual brokers yielded to corporations. Then | 
a loan would be secured thus: the borrower applies to local | 
agent, who requires him to fill out, sign and swear to the truth- | 
fulness of an “application” and give all information of any | 
conceivable use in determining the value of the real and per- | 
sonal security offered. Then the local agent and two disinter- 
ested residents indorse on application a sworn appraisement of 
the land. Receiving this application the company sends agent 
to inspect and report. If agent’s report is favorable, a bargain 
is struck as to rate of interest and amount of commission. 

Embodied in note or mortgage is every provision for the 
protection of the lender. Highest legal interest is payable | 
semi-annually, the borrower engages to pay taxes and insur- | 
ance for benefit of mortgagee. If he default in any particular, 
principal and interest of whole amount may immediately be due. 
If the borrower would have loan reinstated, opportunity rises for 
further commission. Default occurring, the company looks to 
its own interests. 

If foreclosure becomes necessary it is secured at lowest cost 
Then, loan not being guaranteed, the company can repay debt 
and interest to investor and take land; or leave land in inves- 
tor’s hands. 

Of late, the debenture system is much practised in negotiat- 
ing eastern securities. Objection is that the debenture trustee 
never vouches for the character of the securities upon which 
debenture bonds ave based. 

The investor runs risks. Security inay be inadequate; there 
may be deliberate fraud ; company careless, its judgment bad. 
The “boom” involves danger. The speculative fever makes 
extreme ®aution necessary. 

Risk from failure of titles is small. 
simple and definite. 
are doubtful. 


Their descriptions are 
Titles of lands formerly held by Indians 
Laws of the new States are favorable, courts 
mainly fair to lender. There are no more free lands fit for 
general agriculture. It follows there must be substantial rise 
in the value of western lands. The fact is assurance to the in- | 
vestor. Once assessed values increase much faster | 
than mortgage-indebted ness. 

How may investments in western mortgages be safely made? | 
First, through an honest and capable broker. There are such 
and they are treasures. If through a loan company, inquire 
into methods of placing money, where placed, does it guarantee | 
its loans? what is the standing? where the residence of officers 
and stockholders. Unusually high interest offered is suspi- 
cious. Shun wild-cat companies. Select obligations amply 
secured by real estate in regions whose future is assured. It is 
wise to know the character of the borrower. Investment in 
farm property, all things considered, is wisest and safest. 

The western mortgage business is the outgrowth of unpre- 
cedented economic conditions. It has assured great advant- 
ages to settlers, brokers, capitalists. 


more: 
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THE STUDY OF INEBRIETY AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


Norman Kerr, M. D., F. L. S., President of Societyjfor the Study of Inebriety 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Quarterly Journal of Inebriety, Hartford, April. 


SPLENDID as are the achievements of the organized temper- 
ance reformation of the nineteenth century, they fall far 
short of the necessities of the case; for while some phases of 
intemperance have improved, others have become worse. Take 
one instance: intoxication has decidedly diminished in the 
male sex, but there has been a marked increase among females; 
and this increase of female drinkers is not limited to the pub- 





| 6,773, 7,496, 8.946, 9,316 and 9,451. 
| to male prisoners used to be seven to one; now it is three to 


‘| cases furnishes only one answer 


| properties of alcohol. 





lic house or beer-shop class, but is noticeable among the 
lady members of the households of wine merchants, brewers 
and distillers; in the “ middle” and “upper” classes; and 
notwithstanding the excellent work of our British women’s 
temperance associations, there has been a gradual growth of 
inebriety among women, among whom are to be found not a 
ew educated, intelligent, and even Christian workers. 

The prison statistics show an increase in female prisoners 
In 1878, the females were 5,673, and in the following years, 5,800 
The proportion of female 
one. Of those who have been more than ten times convicted, 
and are chiefly habitual drunkards, there were in England and 


| Wales, in 1884, 5,188 males, and 9,451 females. 


The first question that meets us is: Why do some persons 
remain “restricted” drinkers all their life, and others become 
drunkards? Thirty years experience in the treatment of such 
: that in those persons who 
have become drunkards there has been either from birth or 
after birth, a defective inhibition or resisting power, a special 
proclivity to excess, or aspecial susceptibility to the anzsthetic 
The majority of mankind do not belong 
to this class, and therefore the so-called ‘‘ moderate ” drinkers 
far outnumber the drunkards. This weakness, this proclivityl 


| this susceptibility are symptoms of a diseased condition, very 


similar to those of insanity. A diseased state, which is often 
induced by persistence in the “ moderate’ use of inebriants, 


apart from inherited or other causes, 1 have proposed to cal 


| inebriety or narcomania. 


This is a disease of the higher nerve centres, resulting in a 
paralyzation of the will. Its characteristic feature is a very 
powerful impulse to intoxication arising independent of, and 
often in opposition to the will. It is nota thirst mania; nor is 
it the same as drunkenness. The varieties of narcomania are 
numerous. The most common form is the alcoholic, because 
this kind of intoxicant is more readily attainable than any oth- 
er. But there are various forms of alcoholic inebriety. 

The manifestations are more pronounced in rum, gin, whis- 
key, brandy, than in wine, beer or cider inebriety. Spirits con- 


| taining the larger amount of fusel oilare more injurious, pro- 
| ducing alcoholic insanity of a more violent character, and 


delirium tremens of a more fatal type. 

Methylated or wood spirit, a repulsive and cheap intoxicant, 
retailed, especially in Edinburgh and Glasgow, on Sundays by 
a certain class of druggists. 

Ginger and capsicum inebriety are forms practically of the 
alcoholic type. This is spreading rapidly in the United States. 

It is an egregious mistake to suppose that the alcoholic is the 


| only form of inebriety. 


The effects of opium are most terrible; and the opium 
drunkard is much less curable than the alcohol inebriate, while 
the accompaniments of opiate are too often the worst forms of 
immorality. : 

Chloral has been a favorite inebriant, especially among the 
educated and intellectual. This is a seductive, powerful and 
dangerous substance, against which all should be warned. 

Inebriety may be periodical or habitual; but periodicity is 
often the beginning of a course which ends in habitual drunk- 
enness. Among the inebriate periodicities the most patent 
are those seen in the different crises through which women 
pass, such as puberty and maternity. 

The causes of inebriety are the predisposing and the excit- 
ing. The former are those conditions which make the individ- 
ual peculiarly liable to be affected by the disease, and it may 
relate to sex, age, religion, climate, occupation, or any of the 
social relations. 

For example as to age, the greatest liability is between thirty 
and forty years of age; as to religion and race, the Jews are 
remarkably free from this disease; as to education, culture 
and refinement strongly predispose ; as to occupation, employ- 
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ment in the liquor trade shows an enormous predisposition. 
Heredity largely predominates. The long continued use of 
intoxicants is a potent predisposing cause. 

Among the many causes which excite to inebriety, the nerve 
shock is the most prevelant. Fully one-third of the cases are 
traceable to this. Inebriety as a result of accident or violence 
is very common. Dyspepsia, rheumatism, gout, heart disease, 
syphilis, epilepsy, insanity, hysteria, crises of sex; the influ- 
ence of such callings as those of medical men, auctioneers, 
daily newspaper service ; idleness and overstraining ; intellect- 
ual overpressure; and nerve tire are also excitants to inebriety. 
When the community shall comprehend the relations of the 
disease of inebriety to the temperance movement, realizing 
the physical as well as the moral and religious aspects of intem 
perance ; that the inebriate is sick, and should be reformed, not 
punished; then the church will banish all intoxicating wine from 
her sacred precincts ; and the state will either prohibit the com- 
mon sale of all such beverages as promote disease, crime, and 
premature death or invest the people with the power of rooting 
out so deadly a centre of a common danger, a common men- 
ace, a common and shameful reproach to our country and 
to our race. 








RELIGION. 





. NO THEOLOGY AND NEW THEOLOGY. 
‘ LYMAN ABBOTT. 
The Forum, New York, Aprit. 


No THEOLOGY represented by such men as Huxley, Spencer, 
Mill—New Theology having as its exponents such men as 


- Maurice, Erskine, Bushnell, Munger, Newman, Smythe and 


Henry Ward Beecher, are supposed to be in the same direc- 
tion and to lead tothe same end. But I believe that these two 


‘thought movements seek not only different but antipodal 


goals, and that the New Theology is the means by which the 
No Theology is to be refuted. 

It must be admitted that our religious philosophy has been 
to a considerable extent dualistic. It has really denied the 
unity of the universe. Philosophy and science will not, 
cannot tolerate this dualism, hence we have the conflict 
of science with religion. Science assumes the absolute 
reign of law, religion the absolute reign of God. To concede 
that a part of the universe is independent of law is destructive 
of science ; to concede that a part of the universe is indepen- 
dent of God is destructive of religion. To secure the unity 
that binds the many into one coherent and homogeneous sys- 
tem, modern thought is attempting by two very different pro- 
cesses—the one that of the No Theology, and the other that 
of the New Theology. . 

The No Theology believes in science but not in religion, in 
nature but not in the supernatural, in reason, not in faith, in 
this world but not in the other, in matter but not in mind, in 
the human but not in the divine. 

The New Theology is an attempt to restate the philosophy of 
religion in such a form as will show that religion is philosophi- 
cal and will keep in our thought the unity of the universe with- 
out discarding any portion of its phenomena. 

The New Theology would take from man his dualistic char- 
acter, and think of him not as spirit and body, but as one enti- 
ty—a spirit living inand manifesting itself through a body. It 
teaches us that immortality is a present possession. I am; not 
I shall be. The I, the true I is a somewhat that death cannot 
destroy. ‘ 

The line between this world and the other world is oblitera- 
ted by that continuous life which death cannot break, and 
though a man goes out of our sight, he remains the same man, 





and the same mercy and love are trying to reform and redeem. 

Time and eternity, this world and the other world belong 
to the dogma of dualism, which we reject. Now is eternity: 
this world and the other are one. 

God and nature are not dual. God is inthe All. God is the 
All in All; therefore as a logical necessity, the distinction be- 
tween nature and the supernatural ceases to exist, for every- 
thing natural is supernatural, everything supernatural is natu- 
ral. Inspiration and revelation are regarded as universal phe- 
nomena, that God has spoken in all lands, unveiled himself 
before all peoples and touched all hearts, and that while the 
Bible is accepted as a standard, it is not the infallible, inerrant 
standard that our fathers thought it. It is the book through 
which God has spoken more clearly than through any other. 

The old dualistic conception of the incarnation, assuming an 
inherent and essential difference between God and man, built 
a succession of mediators to fill the gap between the Father 
and his children. The New Theology sweeps away all these 
mediators, and with them the God avd man in Jesus Christ, 
presenting Him as God zz man. This emphasizes the 
relationship between God and His children, for it is the reign 
of God in man, not over man, as He reigns in nature and not 
over it. Jesus Christ is the ideal man, because God dwelt in 
him as he dwelt in no other life before or since, to show us 
what we shall be when we also are filled with all the fulness of 
God. The only atonement that we recognize is God and man 
truly at one, man in God and God in man, in an eternal spir- 
itual unity. 

The New Theology is moving towards God, the No Theolo- 
gy in an opposite direction. 


WHAT [S SALVATION? 
PRESIDENT HyDE. 
The Andover Review, Andover, April. 


THE Andover hypothesis rests on the definition of salvation. 
What is salvation? From what? By what? To what? 

First: From what? Salvation is the deliverance from the 
slavery and bondage of an ideal drawn from man’s particular 
animal self, with its lusts, appetites, vanities, ambitions, jeal- 
ousies and hates; which ideal man sets up in his thoughts and 
realizes in his conduct. The pursuit of this ideal, with its 
attendant grossness, hardness, meanness, unkindness, and 
lovelessness, is what we mean by sin. Hence, salvation is 
deliverance primarily from sin, and secondarily and incidental- 
ly from the woes and miseries, the shame and death which 
inevitably follow sin. 

This deliverance is effected by the abandonment of the selfish, 
sensuous ideal, and release from the state of misery imposed 
by this ideal. 

Salvation is from sin and its effects. 

Second: By what? Since the very essence of sin is slavery 
to a low ideal, salvation from sin must consist in the reception 
of and devotion to a high ideal. 

But this high ideal resides not in man, for he cannot create 
and adopt a new ideal by the power of abstract will. While 
there is a capacity for it, and ability to respond to it, yet 
it must be presented to him in an attractiveness that leads him 
to accept it. Jt is by the attractiveness of the divine ideal 
presented to our wills, and received by them, that we are 
saved. 

The test of any theology is found in the answer to the ques- 
tion, How is the presentation of the divine ideal made to 
man? 

As‘every natural object in this world is the creation and ex- 
pression of the Eternal Reason; every righteous law and 
beneficent institution of society the embodiment of the Divine 
Spirit, and every fellow-man in his inherent capacity and dig- 
nity the image of God, it follows that the divine ideal of human 
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life, the Logos, the Holy Spirit, God, comes to us in all the 
outward, visible, audible, tangible appeals of the divine good- 
ness and glory and truth and love. 

Third: To what? While these appeals in nature and man 
lead us away from the low ideal, and give us some conception 
ef the divine, yet their work is incomplete; they do not redeem 
the whole man. The manifestations of the power of the two 
ideals are very often seen in the same person. This man has 
not the full life. nor is he in the condition of hopeless, final 
death. And just so far as he is true to the divine impulses 
will he grow into the fuller love and larger life; but in so far 
as he is false, to that extent the forces of death are gaining 
over the powers of life. Either sin must lead to death, or 
righteousness must lead to life. 

The man who is growing in sin is in imminent peril of ever- 
lasting destruction ; but the man who has some realization of 
the supreme ideal of self-devotion to the glory of God and the 
good of man, manifested in Jesus Christ, and rejects it, is 
already hopelessly and eternally lost. The reception of the 
perfect Christ-ideal is the only way by which complete salva- 
tion can be attained. It is evident that here in this present 
life some have the assurance of salvation, and others receive 
the doom of perdition. But there are multitudes who do not 
belong to these two classes, because they have neither accepted 
nor rejected the ultimate presentation of the divine life in 
Christ. They are not wholly alive nor utterly dead. What is 
to become of them? 

When time and opportunity have been given some of these 
persons accept the ideal as presented in Christ. Others find 
it too hard, too costly. They must ultimately reach one of two 
conditions—corruption and perdition, or life and blessedness. 
The process by which they reach one goal or the other is 
either by an arbitrary interference, suspending all exercise of 
freedom, and thus destroying the soul itself; or by the contin- 
uance of essentially the same process of freely rejecting or 
accepting the divine ideal, until the soul is either self-excluded 
from the presence of God, or developed unto the stature of 
Christ, and filled with all the fulness of God. 

Andover has chosen the latter alternative, presumably be- 
cause it is more harmonious with what we know of the process 
as it takes place in this life, and more consistent with our 
thought of God as a reasonable, loving, law-abiding Being. 





THE SPECTRE OF THE MONK. 
By F. W. FARRAR. 
The Forum, New York. March. 


EFFORT in England to awaken the church to the necessity 
of “brotherhoods” has raised the spectre of the monk. 
The revival of monasticism is dreaded. I have not even 
contemplated its resuscitation. Monastic systems have their 
advantages and disadvantages. 

Noble plants become victims of parasites. So errors strangle 
truths. The essentially Christian truth of the need and 
fruitfulness of self-sacrifice was perverted by the superstition 
that self-torture was necessary to holiness — intrinsically 
pleasing to God. So celibacy, at a certain period and under 
certain circumstances all but necessary, was perverted by hate- 
ful errors about the inherent vileness of matter. Mon- 
asticism, at the best, was a form of religion that tended to 
shift the soul’s centre of gravity from love to selfishness. 

It was difficult for Christians to live unspotted, so radi- 
cally tainted was society with wickedness. Heresies, faith- 
lessness in the church, worldly and hypocritical priests and 
bishops, lingering vices of a decadent paganism, all favored 
the cloister. The life lived and labor done in the early clois- 
ter produced types of character which arovsed even the bar- 
barous chiefs. Odoacer bowed before St. Severinus. 





Christian, philosopher, skeptic, revolutionary leader, all 
testify to the valuable services rendered Europe by the mon- 
asteries. The Benedictines established schools, the medicants 
hospitals. The monks sustained law, art, science, literature, 
subdued forests, drained fens, resisted oppression, asserted 
the inherent supremacy of righteousness. 

But the disadvantages largely counterbalanced the advan- 
tages. When suppressed, many of the smaller institutions 
revealed great corruption. The reasons for this were the 
motives that caused men to seek the monastery: fear, remorse, 
mistaken interpretation of scripture, indolence, fondness for 
solitude and power, the cheap fame of sanctity, and even more 
vulgar considerations. In every place and period proofs abound 
that the monasteries showed a moral tendency to degenerate. 
Discipline collapsed—they sank into gossip, gluttony, ignor- 
ance. A terribly damning picture might be drawn exclusively 
from the writings of fathers and saints. That the works and 
mode of life of monks did not diminish their moral difficulties 
is seen in the anguished intensity of their complaints about 
sensual assaults; the confessions of their abnormally strained 
efforts to master evil passions—a mastery gained by thousands 
of Christians through no such agonies. 

If any one will study the history and development of 
monachism he will be strongly led to conclude that it is 
but one of the ways in which God fulfils himself in the 
church at particular crises. It was valuable for certain pur- 
poses—its promiscuous revival would be an unmitigated 
curse. 


THE REFLEX INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
By Rev. J. A. SINGMASTER, A. M. 
Lutheran Quarterly, Gettysburg, Pa., April. 


THE work of missions, regardless of authority, is amenable 
to the universal law of action and reaction. 

1. We note, as the first reflex influence of missions that 
Commerce has reaped rich results. Missionaries have usually 
preceded merchants on heathen soil. Commerce has followed 
in their tracks, securing large gains to the business world. 

2. Science has been promoted. There is scarcely a depart- 
ment of science, that has not been enriched by missionaries. 
Archeology has received many contributions from their dis- 
coveries. Etymology has been profited and philology in par- 
ticular. Natural history, geology, botany, conchology, indeed 
all branches of natural science, have received an impetus by 
their studies and from specimens collected. The science of 
comparative religions would be barren except for their aid. 
Carl Ritter, “the prince of geographers,” confesses he could 
not have written his Erd Kunde, without the aid of the ma- 
terial collected and transmitted by missionaries. 

3. The Christian conscience is thus satisfied. The satisfac- 
tion of right doing, of responding to the appeal of helplessness 
is a sufficient reward for the trouble. 

4. Scepticism receives a telling answer. Missions are a 
standing evidence of the inspiration of the Bible. Destroy 
all other proofs of its divine authorship save the effect of the 
Gospel on the degraded African, South-sea islander, or the 
Fuegian, and you will need no more convincing argument. 
Even the infidel Darwin was impressed and moved toa con- 
fession when he beheld the wonders of transformation, 
wrought by missionary instrumentalities. Where else will 
you look for such philanthrdpy as missions reveal? Where 
are the hospitals, orphanages and schools which infidelity or 
paganism has dedicated to the use of the unfortunate? If you 
find them they are weak imitations of what the Church is | 
doing everywhere. 

5. Broader views of the truth are obtained. Missions exert 
a wonderful power in opening one’s eyes. They are not sim- 
ply a confirmation but an explanation and illustration of the 
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Bible. We want to read the Scriptures to-day with the addi- 
tion of the Acts of the Apostles down in Africa, and over in 
India and China, in Japan, in Corea, and up in Greenland. 
Blot out the Missionary idea and you lose the key to the 
Bible. 

6. The development of Christian virtues and graces. If the 
cause of foreign missions reacted in no other way than in pro- 
moting the fruits of the Spirit, the Church at home would 
receive ample compensation. Missionary work is peculiarly a 
work of faith and its prosecution is both the evidence and 
strengthening of that faith. 

Note, too, how missions develop the grace of giving. 

They are among the truest tests of pure benevolence, for they 
appeal to the most disinterested motives of the Christian heart. 

7. The promotion of Christian unity. When the thought 
of the Church is turned to active work for Christ there is, or- 
dinarily, little time or disposition for complaint or disagree- 
ment. Notonly does the missionary spirit unite the Churches 
of the same name more closely, but it erases all merely super- 
ficial denominational distinctions, as illustrated in the found- 
ing of the London Missionary Society (1795) in the chapel of 
Lady Huntington “ when venerable gray-headed ministers of 
the English Church, and Dissenters fell weeping into each 


other’s arms.” 
8. The development of heroic characters. ‘‘ Theodore Par- 


ker rose from the reading of the life of Judson to declare, 
that if missions had produced but one such hero, all cost 
were repaid,” And what shall we say of David Brainerd, 
of Henry Martyn, of Bishop Heber, and Dr. Duff, David 
Livingstone, of Schwartz, and Ziegenbald, of Bishops Hanning- 
ton and Taylor, and all the mighty men of valor of whom the 
the world was not worthy ? 

g. The direct helps received by the Church for the home work. 
If history shall repeat itself, it is possible the time may come, 
when our present mission fields will have to send laborers to 
the home Churches, just as we now send them to the birth- 
place of the Founder of Christianity. A Christian Chinese girl 
was sent to the United Statesto be educated. At school she 
met the daughter of a lady devoted to missions, and became 
the instrument of her conversion to Christ, to the inexpressi- 
ble joy of the young lady’s mother. It was not a mere co- 
incidence, but rather a consequence, that the establishment 
of the American Board was succeeded by the founding of such 
great institutions as the American Sunday School Union, the 
Tract Society, the American Bible Society, the Seaman’s Friend 
Society, and the Home Missionary Society. 

10. The numerical growth of the Home Church. Missionary 
zeal is the expression of life, and without life there can be no 
growth. Two branches of the Baptist Church in this country, 
70 years ago, were of about equal strength. One opposed 
missions, the other promoted the work. What now is the re- 
sult? The former to-day, numbers 45,000 communicants, the 
latter 2,500,000. 

it. The quickening of the inner life of the Churches. “When 
the Church ceases to be evangelistic, she ceases to be evan- 
gelical.” When her love and faith grow cold and she forgets 
the dying injunction of her Lord, and her ears are closed to 
the bitter cry of heathen despair, then woe to her inner life. 








RELIGION, MORALS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Rev. Minot J. SAVAGE. 
Zhe Arena, Boston, April. 


“ THE Government of the United States is not in any sense 
founded on the Christian religion.” In this country all re- 
ligions are represented, and yet in the public schools, by 
means of bible-reading and prayers, a religion is more or less 
taught that is not only rejected bya large class of the popu- 
ation, but believed to be a positive evil endangering the 





souls of their children, This is intolerable tyranny, and the 
honest Roman Catholic must resist this oppression, for thus 
far his cause is just, his position is impregnable. The public 
schools should be made frankly and purely secular. 

The Catholic wants a school where his religion can be 
taught. We must admit that the State has not only the right 
to undertake the education of the children, but that public 
education is one of the functions that go along with the 
right of the State to exist at all, but the State has no right to 
teach religion in any form. The religious control of States 
has always been a curse, both to the State and the religion. 

The public schools, which are supported by public money, 
should be rigidly confined to the teaching of those things 
which concern the stability and prosperity of the State. The 
State is purely secular, and its aims and methods cannot 
rightly be other than secular. It is the business of religious 
organizations to deal with religious matters. 








LITERATURE AND MUSIC. 





LITERARY PROPERTY IN FRANCE AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By C. DE VARIGNY. 
Revue Des Deux Mondes, Parts, March. 


“IT seems to me,” an author has said, “ that I am at least as 
much the owner of a book that I have made as I am of my house 
that I have not built.” Since 1878, when the Association Littér- 
aire et Artistique Internationale was founded, there have been 
no fewer than twelve congresses to determine what is the nature 
and what should be the guarantees of the author’s rights. The 
French convention created the new form of property, for which 
Lakanal pleaded as “the most personal and the most inviola- 
ble of all,” but only for the period of three years (in 1791) and 
afterward (in 1793) for ten years. Nor is absolute property in 
literary or artis tic creations recognized by modern French law, 
which in 1854 limited the rights to thirty years after the death 
of the author, artist, or composer, and in 1866 extended 
the period to sixty years. If the author is for a limited 
time proprietor of the work that he has produced, is it 
only in his own language and his own country? It would 
seem at first view that every country would have the same 
interest in protecting original works of its citizens. But 
this is not the case. Literary production is unequally 
distributed, and the countries where it is scanty and poor 
have a greater interest in appropriating by translation foreign 
works than in protecting indigenous productions that no 
one steals or covets. All that authors demand is that they 
they shall have the right to choose the translator, to assure 
themselves that the translation is correct, and to share the 
profits with him and withthe publisher. The right of trans- 
lation was reserved to the authorat first fora few months. The 
Belgian law of 1866 extends it for the duration of the author’s 


copyright. 
When Alphonse Karr offered in the literary congress the 
single resolution: ‘“ Literary property is property,” the con- 


gress was too wise to give its sanction to the impossible. If 
a translation is a reproduction is an adaptation also? Another 
delicate question is the right of quotation, which was discussed 
at the congress held at Madrid in 1887. 

The Association Littéraire et Artistique has created a union 
for the protection of authors in their rights, and with the co- 
operation of eminent writers of all countries is engaged in 
elaborating a common code of literary property. In view of 
the conflicting interests and the difficulties to be surmounted 
it has achieved a remarkable success, rallying to its moderate 
ideas the Governments of Germany, Belgium, Spain, Great 
Britain, Hayti, Italy Luxembourg, Monaco, Switzerland, and 
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Tunis, which in 1886 signed with France the Bern convention, 
embodying the results of the active propaganda of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Intrenched in the position thus obtained, the Association 
turned its attention to the conquest of the United States for 
its ideas, selecting M. de Kératry as the negotiator. American 
legislation professes for the artistic and literary works of other 
countries a sublime indifference. It only interferes to protect 
the works of its own citizens and to encourage them to pillage 
the productions of foreigners. Well-appointed establishments 
in New York, Boston,and New Bedford reproduce with fidelity 
by new processes the best line engravings and etchings of 
European artists within thirty days of their receipt. An 
American publisher by bribery and corruption obtained the 
proof-sheets of Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ Endymion,” had it set in 
type on shipboard, and at the moment of its issue in London 
the book was already on sale in the United States. Ryder 
Haggard’s “She” appeared simultaneously in England and 
America without the knowledge of the author or the English 
publisher. The “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” was given to the 
American public on the same day that each part appeared in 
Edinburgh through the intervention of an American composi- 
tor, a master of his craft, who had access tothe corrected proofs. 
Since then special machines and an improved system of work 
render unnecessary such costly and compromising proceed- 
ings, enabling a foreign book to be reprinted twenty-four 
hours after its arrival. 

The American copyright secures to American authors or 
persons domiciled in the United States protection for fourteen 
years, with renewal for the same period, if the author survives. 
As to foreigners without a residence in the United States, it 
expressly guarantees complete liberty to reproduce their works 
without any compensation to the authors. This liberty has 
been abundantly exercised, though not by the principal pub- 
lishers, who frown on such piracy. The American Copyright 
League has twenty-one times urged upon Congress the princi- 
ple of international copyright, and its efforts have led to six 
reports, four favorable and two adverse, none of which result- 
ed ina vote. M.de Kératry arrived in Washington in October, 
1889. In the first interview that he and the French Minister, 
M. Roustan, had on the subject with Mr. Blaine the Secretary 
of State expressed the opinion that it was indeed time to put 
an end to this “ organized piracy.”” The Minister of France as 
the official representative of his government, and M. de Kéra- 
try as the accredited representative of French authors and 
artists pursued in parallel lines their common object, but both 
were arrested by an obstacle arising from an internal question 
of government procedure, that is, whether the President 
should conclude a special convention with France, subject to 
the ratification of the Senate, or whether he should await the 
amendment by both Houses of Congress of the law of June 18, 
1874, affirming the right to print, publish, engrave, or repro- 
duce any work written, composed, or executed by any person 
not a citizen or a domiciled resident of the United States. A 
copyright bill was reported favorably by the Senate Commit- 
mittee, and on January Ig, 1890, obtained the approval of the 
Committee of the House of Representatives charged with the 
examination of bills. 





QUESTIONS OF COPYRIGHT. 
WILLIAM H. HILLs. 
Writer, Boston, March. 
ALL communications regarding copyright questions should 
be addressed: “ Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C.” 
The present copyright law of the United States was last 
amended by Act of Congress, approved June 18, 1874; anda 
reprint of it will be furnished any author or publisher upon 
request. 
The essential steps to secure a copyright are as follows: 








Before the publication of his book or article, the author must 
send to the Librarian of Congress, a printed copy of the title 
(typewriter print will do), on paper of at least commercial note 
size, with a fee of fifty cents; also a letter signed with his full 
name and address, the substance of which is: ‘‘I enclose here- 
with fee of fifty cents, and printed title of a book called “ ‘gs 
of which I claim copyright as author. I wish to reserve all 
rights.” If a certificate of copyright is desired, an additional 
fee of fifty cents must be sent. 

When the book is published he must print in every copy, 
either on the title page or the page following, the words, “Copy- 
right, 1890, by John Smith,” or this form, “ Entered according to 
Act of Congress, in the year 1890, by John Smith in the Office 
of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington.” The law makes 
obligatory the use of one of these forms, and the omission 
of any part invalidates the copyright. Newspaper publishers 
for instance, who print “ Copyright,” or “Copyrighted, 1890,” 
above certain articles do not secure any legal protection. 
Within ten days after the publication of the book, the author 
must send to the Librarian of Congress, two copies of the best 
edition. Those who do not comply with this provision of the 
law are liable to penalty of $25. 

The copyright law provides for the entry only of books, 
maps, charts, dramatic or musical compositions, engravings, 
cuts, prints, or photographs or negatives thereof, or of paint- 
ings, drawings, chromos, statues, statuary, or of models or de- 
signs intended to be perfected as works of art. 

If a copyright is assigned it must be by a legal instrument 
of writing, and the assignment must be duly recorded at 
Washington. 

Each issue of a periodical must be protected by a separate 
copyright entry, and if a book is published in several parts or 
volumes, each part or volume must be copyrighted separately. 








THE ITALIAN WAGNERISTS.—It may be reckoned as the 
great artistic event of the year that the public of the Scala, in 
Milan, has entered the Wagnerian era, humble and converted, 
and professes devotion to the religion of Beyreuth, to its 
Messiah and his apostles. A few years ago “ Lohengrin,” 
which of allthe works of Wagner is the most accessible to the 
profane, rendered as it is in Italy, was irreverently hissed. It was 
some years before a repetition of the opera could be received 
with respect, but without enthusiasm ; but except the Knight 
of the Swan, none of the legendary heroes of Wagner had ap- 
pealed to the verdict of the Milanese public. It seems strange 
that an audience that had never heard “ Tannhauser ” nor the 
“ Fliegende Hollander ”’ received the “ Meistersinger”’ favor- 
ably, although the transition is not such a mortal leap as some 
have affirmed ; for in the “‘ Meistersainger ” there is an abund- 
ant wave of melody, and the musical thought is always unfolded 
fully and clearly. In Milan, as in other cities of Italy, has been 
formed a sect of Wagnerists. They would like to adore their 
God alone. With Olympic contempt they keep away the profane 
crowd. They grow indignant if the public offers a hostile re- 
ception to the music of Wagner; yet they betray a feeling of 
despite if the public appears to be amused. The common 
herd have merely the right to admire Wagner without under- 
standing him. If the day shall come when Wagner’s music 
comes within the reach of all, like that of Verdi, they will then 
deny the master and the religion of which they profess to be 
the priests. It is not well proven that all the Wagnerians 
comprehend Wagner’s music. One makes a pilgrimage to 
Bayreuth, just as one goes to Buffalo Bill's, or to the sermons 
of Padre Agostino, of Montefeltro, because fashion demands 
it. Nevertheless it is certain that the Wagnerites have placed 
Wagner on a lofty pedestal by establishing the belief that to 
appreciate his works requires long preparatory study and a par- 
ticular attitude conceded only toa few.—F. D’Arcais, in Nuova 
Antologia, Rome, Italy, March 16. 
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THE TARIFF. 


IMPORTERS AND THE MCKINLEY BILL.---The 
call which has been issued by a number of im- 
porting firms for a meeting ‘‘ to protest in the 
strongest manner” against the passage of 
the McKinley Tariff Bill, betokens a whole- 
some awaking. The importing business does 
not usually take much interest inthe Tariff ques- 
tion, for the view taken by the importers gen- 
erally is the same as that of the late A. T. 
Stewart, who said : ‘‘ I don’t care what duties 
are. If the duties are lower, more goods 
would be sold, but the profit on each hundred- 
dollars’ worth would be iess.” 

The two McKinley bills rest on the assump- 
tion that importing is a crime, and imply that 
an importer is morally corrupt. We almost 
expected this extreme view, and we should not 
be sorry if it were made a crime punishable by 
imprisonment in the penitentiary to import 
many of the necessities of life. 

Let the principles of the Chicago platform 
of 1888 be enforced on both sides the Atlantic, 
and soon the public mind would be delivered 
from the folly of supposing that taxes increase 
wealth.—W. Y. Evening Post, April 28. 





THE TARIFF BILL is the most remarkable 
shambling, insincere piece of jugglery, yet 
preposed to the American people. A robbery 
and a lie, unworthy even of a highwayman. 
Wherever it pretends to lighten taxes with one 
hand, it increases them with the other. It will 
never become a law for it cannot even pass this 
Congress owned as that body is by the Tariff 
bosses.—({ Louisville) Courier Journal, Apr. 21. 





THe McKINLey BiL_.—For a tariff bill 
framed ‘‘in the interest of the agriculturist 
classes,” the McKinley bill is very curiously 
constructed. Besides the oppressive tax on va- 
rious necessaries of daily life, such as tin plates, 
woollen goods, cutlery, hardware, cheap pot- 
tery, etc., the bill contains a tax equivalent to 
30 per cent. on sulphuric acid. This is not in- 
tended as a source of revenue, because very 
little acid is imported now when it is free ; nor 
for the establishment of any American industry, 
because the American acid already commands 
the market. It is intended simply as a basis 
for a combination by which the price of sulphu- 
ric acid can be advanced without inviting com- 
petition. As this important article is used 
almost exclusively in the manufacture of fertil- 
izers and the refining of petroleum, the burden 
of the tax will fall upon the farmers and the 
laboring class; and since it is necessarily and 
exclusively a raw material, and has no use ex- 
cept in manufactures, a tax upon it is a tax on 
American industry, and cripples the industry in 
which the acid is used. This is one of the 
many examples of what a hollow sham ‘‘ pro- 
tection’’ through taxation has come to be.— 
N.Y. Times. April 28. 





THE McKIntey BILL, from the protection- 
ist’s point of view, is one of the best tariff bills 
ever formulated. The question before the 
house is not whether the bill is a perfect meas- 





ure and satisfactory to everybody, but whether 
it is an improvement on the present tariff. It is 
generally admitted by those not free traders 
that it isa great improvement. 

Frankly, it is a protective bill.in the interest 
of American industries. 

It should satisfy the farmers, the miners of 
the West, the sugar consumers, and all manu- 
facturers of leather, because it proposes to 
give a greater measure of protection to agri- 
eulture, it places a duty on Mexican ores, it 
makes sugar and raw hides free. 

The possibilities are that it will be passed.— 
New York Mail and Express, April 28. 


THE Sitver Bitt.—The whole civilized 
world is deeply interested in the result of the 
possible temporary settlement of the silver 
coinage question by the Congress of the United 
States. 

It was discovered that the bill of Mr. Win- 
dom, the Secretary of the Treasury, from 
which much had been expected by the ‘‘ cur- 
rency reformers’’ could not pass in its original 
form, because it fell short of the demands of 
the ‘‘silver party” and their allies, the infla- 
tionists, who are always clamoring for ‘‘ cheap 
money,’’ and plenty of it, and also because of 
adverse criticism. Silver bills differing essen- 
tially from Mr. Windom’s were submitted both 
in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, but it appeared impossible to come to 
any agreement, especially as it was believed 
that if the advocates of unrestricted coinage 
were to carry their scheme the President would 
resort to a veto. 

A compromise was attained by the efforts of 
a joint committee of five Senators and five Rep- 
resentatives, who have amefded the Bill of the 
Secretary of the Treasury that it might be ac- 
ceptable to Congress. 

The magnitude of the change to which the 
majority in Congress are apparently determined 
to commit the United States, is not easily re- 
alized by Englishmen. The fundamental point 
in the new compromise bill is that the obliga- 
tory minimum of silver coinage shall be 
$4,500,000 per month. As the object of the 
“silver party”’ is to raise the price of their 
metal, they have been, thus far, successful in 
excising the limitations to the produce of 
American mines and factories, so that Foreign 
governments, like that of Germany, which have 
a large surplusage of unusable silver will be 
able to ‘‘unload’”’ upon the American Treas- 
ury. 

Another result will be to stimulate the pro- 
duction of silver in all countries. 

If the price of silver goes up rapidly on the 
announcement that the American Government 
intends to coin $54,000,000 instead of $24,000,- 
000 annually, we may profit by the movement, 
but we must be on our guard against the reac- 
tion that is sure to follow. 

The probable action of the United States 
gives a touch of actuality to Mr. Samuel 
Smith’s motion in favor of an international 
conference on bimetalism, which is to be 
brought in the House of Commons.—Zondon 
Times, April 17. 

THE NATIONAL ELECTION BILL will meet 
with the solid opposition of Southern Democrats 
and Northern doughfaces, and this is sufficient 





reason that it should have the solid support of 
all Repnblieans. 

It is absurd to argue that the National Gov- 
ernment has not the right and power to regulate 
National eiections. The government does not 
delegate to State officials any right or power to 
regulate and supervise any acts proceeding from 
the execution of its laws. 





Mr. Hoar’s PLAN can be described only as a 
sectional scheme, since no one imagines that 
any Northern State would tolerate what is so 
clearly opposed to the rights of the people. 
It is superior to that of Mr. Lodge, in that there 
is no attempt at humbug in the shape of pre- 
tended reform. 

That which is to be commended is the clear- 
ing up of all misapprehensions as to what he 
means, by the exhibition of his scheme in its sim- 
ple nudity, as a machine that will do the work 
of his party, satisfactorily to his party. 

And yet, as might have been expected, he 
does bolster up his weakling with humbug in 
the shape of recommendations of his scheme 
as ‘‘in great part only an extension of the 
present system of federal supervision 
congressional elections.’ It is not an ‘‘ 
sion” of any existing system. 

The condemnation of the bill is its dragging 
the judiciary into politics, and the revolution- 
ary purpose to take all control of local elections 
from the State officers chosen by the people. 
This would not be endured in Massachusetts 
and it is discreditable to the State that sucha 
proposition should come from a Massachusetts 
Senator.— Boston Post, April 26. 
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THE VOTE OF THE FARM.—AlIthough most 
perscns have a general notion of the strength 
of the farm vote, yet few have a clear concep- 
tion of its real dimensions and relative impor- 
tance in the country as an industrial and 
political factor. The census of 1880 fixes the 
male population engaged in all occupations at 
14,744.942 out of the total working population, 
male and female, of 17,392,099. Of the last 
cited number, 7,670,493 were classed as agricul- 
tural, and of the males in that vocation there 
were 7,065,983. 
half of the population of the whole country was 
agricultural, and one-half of the vote in 1880 
came from the farm. Out of our whole present 
population of, say, 65,000,000, we can assert 
with confidence that at least 32,000,000 are ag- 
ricultural. The total vote for President in 1880 
was 9,218,550, or about I to 5.4 of population. 
This ratio would give about 12,000,000 as the 
total vote if a Presidential election was held to- 
day; and the agricultural part in this vote 
would be about 5,900,000. ‘Twelve states are 
doubtless to be the pivotal States in the near 
future of the Tariff conflict: California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
York, Ohic, Wisconsin. Of a total of 6,682,- 
092 males in all occupations 2,633,223 were 
farmers. The Republican farm vote of the 
twelve commonwea!ths at the present time does 
not fall below a round million-and-a-quarter of 
votes. Of the twelve, Connecticut went for 
Tariff Reform in 1888, New York went Demo- 
cratic last year, and Ohio and lowa registered 
Democratic majorities. Thus, from whatever 
point of view we observe it, the size and drift 


That is to say, nearly one 
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of the farm vote are deeply significant. They 
indicate the direction in which the labors of the 
Tariff reformers must be pushed; they show the 
magnitude of the political convulsion that is 
surely coming so soon as the farm movement 
against the Tariff gets fairly under way.—/. Y. 
Evening Post, April 26. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. — The 
adjournment of this body after five months 
-consultation calls attention to its results. These 
are insome respects disappointing, especially to 
those who are impatient for direct and imme- 
diate results. Much of the fascination that 
gathered about it as an ideal assemblage of 
nations was dispelled by the discovery that each 
delegation developed distinctively human char- 
acteristics. The very element of patriotism of 
each made general unselfish action all the more 
difficult. 

The two capital instances of failures were the 
Commercial League or Zollverein, and the com- 
moncurrency. The artistic ideal was excellent, 
but the material refractory. 
was definitely given up; the common coinage 
may possibly but not probably be attained. 

On the other hand the harmonious action in 
regard to copyright, recommendations for sim- 
plified commercial regulations were valuable, 
and the declaration in favor of arbitration was 
worth all that the conference cost. This, not 
only in its own moral significance so great that 
even Chili, while declining to accept the form, 
cordially indorsed the principle, but in its gen- 
eral influence over the world it may be fairly 
counted as the noblest testimony to the pro- 
gressiveness of the republican idea on this con- 
tinent. But there are indirect results perhaps 
of even greater importance than these. The 
friendly contact of the representives with 
each other and with us has done much to re- 
move prejudice and make easier the path to 
future negotiation and amity, and the delegates 
will feel on their return that they have left a 
sincere friend behind, and that international 
intimacy has been made more inviting by the 
labors of the Congress. — Christian 
N. Y., April 24. 


Union, 


TRUE AMERICANISM.—We yield to no one in 
our love for our country and devotion to our 
free institutions. We are American heart and 
soul, without extenuation and without com- 
promise. So is the Catholic body generally. 

To repel the foul charges of disloyalty even 
‘some intelligent Catholics may sometimes man- 
ifest a spirit of compromise to the verge of sac- 
rificing their Catholic spirit and Catholic prin- 
‘ciples to a mere worldly and political expedi- 
ency. There is no incompatibility between 
the laws of the Church and the just laws of the 
State. When State laws trench on the rights 
of conscience, we must insist upon the rights of 
conscience. This is as well a sound Protestant 
as Catholic doctrine. 


The danger to Catholics lies in their minor- | 
ity and the aggressive Protestant majority. | 


Men do not always stop to consider the distinc- 
tion between true and false liberty. 
liberty can be enjoyed in Church and State 
only by obedience to law; hence he is the best 
American and best Catholic who, while he is 
loyal to the Governmeut, does not neglect his 
duties and obligations as a Christian and a 


The Zollverein | 


True | 


member of Holy Church.— 7%e Catholic Review, 
April 27. 


FOREIGN. 





PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATURE.—The proposal 
that Private Bills should be dealt with by a tri- 
bunal, sitting in the parts of the country to 
which they relate, met with nothing but dis- 
paragement on its first introduction into Parlia- 
ment. The seed was sown, however, and the 
general discussion has resulted in the endorse- 
ment of the plan by almost every municipality 
in Scotland, which is not surprising as the case 
for the reform is so strong that nothing but in- 
vincible ignorance or the prejudice caused by 
supposed personal interests can resist it. It 
does not lessen in any degree the power of the 
Imperial Parliament over such Bills, a principie 
of the highest constitutional importance. Par- 
liament as the mouthpiece of the State is alone 
competent to decide on proposal for interference 
with property, but it can wisely and usefully 
delegate to other bodies the necessary inquiry 
into the facts that are to justify its interfer- 
ence. 


Bills should go to Parliament, pass the initia- 
tory stages there, and be finally sanctioned by 
Parliament, the inquiry now done ineffectively 
twice over by Committees of the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords should be done 
by a specially appointed tribunai within easy 
reach of those who are most concerned. Such 
a tribunal may sit in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Inverness, or any place most convenient to the 
promoters and opponents ofthe private Bills, 
and thus secure a fair hearing to all interested 
parties. 

Al! thoughtful men are interested in relieving 
| Parliament of some of the work on its shoulders, 
| and in no direction can more effective relief be 
given than in the direction of Private Bill legis- 
| lature.— The Weekly Scotsman, Edinburgh, 
April 12. 





LAND PuURCHASE.—Mr. Gladstone is anx- 
ious for a fairand safe measure of Land Pur- 
chase, but he is not going to accept Mr. Bal- 
four's plan without examination. ‘‘ There are 
some very awkward and stiff considerations 
about it, and one of them is this — it is pro- 
posed to make the British Exchequer advance 
33,000,000 of money to the Irish occupiers who 
are to purchase their holdings, and for this 
money public Irish lands are to be made re- 
sponsible.” Butin order to do that Mr. Glad- 
stone thinks that the consent of the Irish peo- 
ple, speaking through their representatives, 
must be had ; and he has not heard it yet. Nor 
will he hear it until the conditions of purchase 
and the administration of the law are so ar- 
ranged that there is no danger of the Irish 
rate-payer, who will not secure any benefit by 
the Bill, being jockeyed in the interests of bro- 
ken landlords.— 7he Nation, Dublin, April 12. 





Ir1sH LAND PuRCHASE.—There is one thing 
that speaks strongly in favor of Mr. Balfour's 
Bill. The Nationalist Press declaim strongly 
against it, and this is strong proof that the 
measure is a good one. ‘‘ An invidious pro- 
posal to give the landlord more than the value 
of his land,’’ Mr. Davitt terms it. ‘‘ An 
attempt to inflate the value of Irish land to an 
inordinate extent,” Mr. Parnell is said to have 


The suggestion is made that while all | 





described it, ‘‘ A measure less favorable than 
the Ashbourne Act,” is Mr. Sexton’s opinion, 
Naturally these gentlemen do not like it. A 
measure that to an appreciable extent makes 
the tenants the purchasers of their holdings 
would be a severe blow to the Nationalist 
party. Once Ireland satisfied, once the tenants 
quieted, the game of the Nationalists is up, and 
these gentlemen may be expected to oppose by 
every means they can a measure that takes the 
bread out of their mouths. They see that the 
Bill will do two things, both fatal to them ; it 
will quiet the Irish tenants, it will prove a 
serious impediment to Home Rule. 

We are curious to see if the Irish reject the 
best offer that has been made to them, because 
it deprives their so-cailed leaders of the means 
of carrying on their treason and duping the peo- 
ple.—Zand and Water, March 29. 





ENGLAND AND AFRICA.—Much of the rather 
desultory interest in the discussion of Emin 
Pasha’s course is in our judgement rather wide 
of the mark, especially the part which concerns 
the interests of the natives. If we think of 
them we had better let them alone in their 
degraded condition, rather than give them civil- 
ization with its concomitants of guns, rum, dis- 
ease, costly European Government, and ruthless 
European Commerce. ‘ 

Frankly the question concerns not them but 
us. The delusion that other nations are going 
to adopt Free-trade ought to be exploded by 
this time. Protection may bea very loathsome 
idol ; but they are pretty well joined to it, and, 
that being so, every fresh country opened up 
under influences other than English, will have 
barriers to English trade erected round it as 
soon and as stoutly as possible. This may be 
an ignoble way of looking at it, but there is the 
fact. Forsome hundreds of years, more or less, 
and for some forty years sulely, we have made 
the well-being of England depend on the open- 
ing and keeping open of new markets. 
Whether wise or not this isa fact. If a body 
politic is so brought up that it can be nourished 
only in one way, provisions must be made for 
that way.— Zhe Saturday Review, London, 
April 12. 

THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH SPHERES OF IN- 
TEREST IN EAst AFRICA. — The Mackinnon 
group in its character of English Emin-Pasha 
Relief Committee and British East AfricanCom- 
pany assumes to lay down in the 7imes the con- 
ditions under which an understanding between 
England and Germany in East Africa is possi- 
ble, which are that Germany should engage 
not to make annexations or to acquire interests 
to the west, north, and northeast of the Victoria 
lake. In return the Mackinnon group is willing 
to respect on its part the German sphere of in- 
fluence as recognized by the British Govern- 
ment in 1887. We can answer that neither the 
German Government nor any private associa- 
tion of Germans has ever refused to recognize 
the British sphere of influence as agreed upon. 
The Germans have acted in this respect much 
more scrupulously toward England than a good 
many Englishmen have towards Germany. 
Nor has Germany now any ground to modify 
her recognition of the agreed limits of British 
influence. The British sphere of influence ex- 
tends from the coast at Wanga to the Victoria 
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lake, the eastern shore of which belongs one 
half in the German and one half inthe British 
sphere of influence. The recognized British 
region does not reach beyond the lake. The lands 
on the other side of the Victoria lake, beyond 
the German and British spheres of influence, in 
particular the kingdoms of Ugandaand Unyoro 
and the Equatorial Province of Emin Pasha that 
lies behind them, an expanse of territory that 
far surpasses in size and importance the hitherto 
acknowledged British sphere of interest, the 
Mackinnon group seems to have laid claim to 
on its own account under an apparent threat of 
hostility between it and Germany. If these 
pretensions should be realized the new British 
East Africa would have the shape of a pear, 
the stem of which would te represented by the 
present British East Africa. The boundaries 
of the British sphere of interest would grow 
wider and wider toward the interior, while the 


German boundaries would gradually contract. 


and finally be enclosed by English territory.— 
Kélnische Zeitung, April 15. 





Emin PAsHA.—The excitement which was 
caused a few days ago by the news that Emin 
Pasha had taken service under the Germans 


, hassubsided an‘i people are beginning to recog- 


nize the fact that it was perfectly natural for 
Emin to wish to serve with his own country- 
men. 

Mr. Stanley’s dispassionate expression of 
opinion on the subject has helped to put an 
end to the absurd feeliug of resentment which 
was apparent in this country. The examina- 
tion of the question shows how trivial is this 
incident of Emin’s transfer of himself to the 
German service. If his work in Africa is not 
finished it is quite clear that he has not the 
power even if he had the wish to injure this 
conntry. The same may besaid of Dr. Peters, 
who, after being rumor-killed so often, is now 
reported as alive and active within the sphere 
of British influence.—7he Speaker (London), 
April 12. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR—A misunderstand- 
ing seems to have existed between the Emper- 
or William II. and the servant of the house of 
Hohenzollern who has guided its fortunes for 
thirty-six years, and that the social question 
was only an episode, not yet explained, in their 
general differences. The psychology of this 
young Emperor has to be studied. Europe 
watches with astonishment the acts of the son 
of Frederick, and cannot yet understand the 
abnormal mixture of contradictory qualities 
exhibited by the conduct of William II.—his 
insatiable thirst for action, combined with a 
tendency to revery, almost to mysticism; his 
extraordinary taste for military affairs and his 
autocratic™instincts, coupled with the almost 
passionate initiative he has taken in humanita- 
rianism and social reforms, the realization of 
which seems totally incompatible with the exis- 
tence of a military and autocratic State.—é- 
publique Frangaise, March 20. 





GERMANY’S New ErA.—The last and the 
mightiest of the men who have directed the fate 
of the German people during the last generation 
has withdrawn from the arena of action. The 
day’s work of the generation with which he has 
co-operated, which has borne him up and been 





guided by him, is now ended. A new genera- 
tion advances to take up and cary forward 
with independence the task of itsfathers. At 
the head of this new generation stands the new 
Emperor, of whom it is certain that he is filled 
with new thoughts and with the earnest will to 
have these thoughts realized. In general out- 
lines we know these thoughts, and cannot with- 
hold our approval. The particular form of 
their development is unknown to us, and we 
are altogether ignorant of the means by which 
they are to be endowed with life. It is not yet 
time for us to hail them with jubilation ; but 
we have still less occasion to exhibit mistrust. 
Vossische Zeitung, April 7. 





Wuart WILL Bismarck Do ?—We wonder if | 
Prince Bismarck, in his retirement, like Mr. 
Gladstone in his, will become the prescriptive 
person to trot out on all ‘‘ off subjects and cere- 
monials”? The retired Chancellor has just 
made a beginning at a procession of Railway 
officials. We may yet see him writing in the 
Deutsche Rundschau on ‘‘ Lutheranism”’ or on 
‘* Forestry,” as Mr. Gladstone takes up his pen 
in the Mineteenth Century on Homer or in Good 
Words on the ‘‘ Rock of Holy Scripture.”” We 
have little doubt that, on the one veteran as on 
the other, the days of peace hang irksomely 
and that at heart the ex-Chancellor, like the 
ex-Premier, is itching once more to ‘‘ drink de- 
light of battle with his peers.” Some of us 
firmly look tosee Mr. Gladstone back in the 
harness ere long, and Prince Bisinarck’s friends 
place but a short span to the freedom of his 
shoulders from that burden which those who 
have borne it seem never wholly happy to re- 
linquish.— Pall Mall Budget (London), April to. 





EASTER REFLECTIONS IN GERMANY.—In 
comparison with what the present generation 
has already passed through, the difficulties with 
which we have to contend need certainly not 
affright us, but they present a peculiar 
situation. They may be described as repre- 
senting what the French call & revers de la 
médatlle, the rebound, the shady side of 
the benefits with which our age has been bless- 
ed. The old truth that there is nothing so 
hard to sustain as a constant succession of pros- 
perous days has been demonstrated anew. It 
is found that we Germans possess a remarkable 
talent for exaggerating al! the chances, for losing 
heart and growing unsteady when times are 
peaceful and prosperous, and whenever auspic- 
ious fate places gains within our reach for cheat- 
ing ourselves out of their attainment and enjoy- 
ment.—JVational Zietung, April 7. 


THE UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN GERMANY 
AND ITALY.—It is announced in the French 
press that General Von Waldersee’s mission to 
Italy are part of the studies which Germany and 
Itaty and now considering, and which have refer- 
ence not only to an invasion of the Valley of 
the Rhone, but also attacks along the French 
Mediteranean littoral, both in France and 
Algeria, and the rupture between France and 
its great African colony. The French are 
greatly excited over Waldersee’s inspection of 
the Franco-Italian frontier. The German 
press has not denied any of these statements.— 





Boston Journal, April 25. 


OUR TREATY RELATIONS. 


WE have at present a commercial Treaty with 
the United States which will, judging by past 
experience, continue in force until October, 
1895, with a good prospect of its continuance 
indefinitely, unless the United States shall de- 
prive Hawaii of the advantages hitherto enjoyed 
thereunder. 

By the terms of the Treaty the two parties 
exchange certain of their national products duty 
free—the Hawaiian list a very meagre one, in 
which sugar, rice and bananas are practically 
all we can send to the United States, duty free. 
We are obliged, however, to admit, free of 
duty, practically all the United States have to 
sell except liquors, carriages, ready-made cloth- 
ing and carved furniture. 

We are prohibited from doiug any one of a 
large number of acts of sovereignty, viz.: that 
which prevents us from admitting the goods ot 
any other nation free. 

It is now proposed to ‘‘ extend and make 
more intimate” our commercial interests with 
the United States, and the Cabinet is consider- 
ing a draft of a proposed treaty to that end. 
The plea is advanced that the interests of 
Hawaii will be best subserved by the establish- 
ment of an absolutely free trade with the Uni- 
ted States (except in a few commodities, such 
as opium, liquors, etc). 

The situation, as we view it, has the possibil- 
ity of developing into a status of a// burden ana 
no benefit to Hawaii. 

If the United States cares to treat with us as 
an equal, why can she object to our reserving 
the right to withdraw fromthe Treaty whenever 
by her own act she sweeps from us all the ad- 
vantages to be derived therefrom? 

If the United States is mot willing to treat 
with us on terms of equality, why negotiate at 
all?—Daily Bulletin Weekly Summary, Hono- 
lulu, H.I., April 8. 


SOCIAL TOUPICS. 





INTERSTATE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
SUPREME COURT DECISIONS. 


THE decision of the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington in overruling that of the Supreme Court 
of lowa in reference to the transportatior of 
liquor from one State to another virtually breaks 
down prohibition by State law ; and an entirely 
new phase is introduced into the difficult prob- 
lem of dealing with the liquor traffic.—Zvening 
Post, New York, April 29. 

The decision is of great importance. It nul- 
lifies every State Prohibitory law. While ad- 
mittedly in conflict with that of Chief-Justice 
Taney in a somewhat similar case, nevertheless 
it is the law of the land, and a State in which 
prohibition has been enacted cannot prevent 
any of its citizens from importing liquor from 
another State for personal use. It is to be in- 
ferred that it may be bought in the Prohibition 
State so long as the ‘‘ original packages” are 
broken.—Mew York Times, April 30. 

The limitation of the powers of States im- 
posed by the Supreme Court in the Iowa pro- 
hibition case has never been surpassed since 
the radical inroad upon the domain of State 
sovereignty was made by the adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

This interpretation of the Constitution, while 








seriously crippling the power of a State to pro- 
hibit the liquor traffic, must in its practical 
effect annul or paralyze that power to a material 
degree, for it must apply not only to liquor, but 
to every article and commodity of interstate 
commerce. 


We have very serious doubts whether the de- | 
cision of the six Judges constituting the major- | 


ity will stand the test of time.—Mew York 
Herald, April 30. 

If all its apparent implications are sustained, 
strict Prohibition becomes a dead letter in law, 
as it always has been in practice. 

We are not convinced that the Supreme 


Court has rendered an opinion which will pro-| «* Qn May 1 we expect to have from 35,000 to | 


mote immorality and disorder. 


not be increased thereby, but that there will be 
an improvement in the quality of the intoxi- 
cants and a dimunition of hypocrisy and deceit. 
—New York Tribune, April 30. 


pected, and on the ground that the Federal 
Constitution gives the regulation of Interstate 
commerce to Congress alone is perhaps a just 
and proper one. It makes the question, as we 
have repeatedly said, a Congressional question, 
A new Congressis to be selected this fall. What 
wil: Prohibitionists do about it?—7Zke Voice 
(Prohibition), May t. 


LONGEVITY AND DrINK.—We want to know | 


the relation of the liquor traffic to disease. 

The British Provident and Life Insurance 
Company has two sections, one for abstainers 
and one for moderate drinkers. No company 
will take hard drinkers, as the risk is too great. 
In May last this company had 42,000 policies 
with a capital of $55,000,000. From 1866 to 


1888 in the general section there were 6,516 ex- | 


pected deaths, and 6,org actual deaths, a differ- 


ence of 197. In the abstainers, during the same | 


period, there were 4,235 expected deaths, and 
3,014 actual deaths, thus showing among ab- 
stainers 1,221 who were expected to die and 
did not.—From Mr. A. M. Powell's speech be- 
fore the Congressional Committee on Alcoholic 


Liquor Traffic. 





NON-PARTISAN WorkK.—We regret to see 
any discouragement of Prohibitionists in non- 
partisan work, such as the Temperance Con- 
gress, W. C. T. Union, Good Templars and 
similar organizations. We need all that 
can be had and a great deal more, only be sure 
that it is non-partisan and does not assault the 
only party that opposes the saloon.— 7‘he Voice, 
(Prohibition), April 24. 


ENGLAND’s Bic DruNK.—The figures in Mr. 
Goschen’s Budget showing an enormous in- 
crease in the use of alcoholic drinks in England 
during the past year furnish an interesting com- 
ment on the Henry George theory that hard 
times increase drinking by driving men to the 
cup for solace. The fact is that the year has 
been unusually prosperous, and ‘‘ everybody 
seemed bent on toasting the national prosperity 
and increasing the revenue.’’ Neither the so- 
called ‘‘ temperance drinks,” ale and beer, nor 
the restrictive licenses of the past four hundred 
years, have succeeded in checking the debauch- 
ing of the people, and the consumption is still 
increasing at a rate that makes even a Chancel- 


| : 
fpr there is, the more drunkenness there 


| should be. The case is just the reverse, ‘“‘ Hard 
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‘* poverty is the cause of drunkenness,”’ the more 


| times” decrease drinking ; prosperity increases 
it.— The Voice, (Prohibition), April 24. 


Tue E1icut-Hour AGIrTatTion.—General Sec- 
| retary P, J. Maguire of the United, Brother- 


| hood of Carpenters and Joiners, gives the most | 


,comprehensive statement of the eight-hour 


| agitation, from his point of view, that has been | 


| published. 
|}one might be inferred from this paragraph: 


| workmen in the building trades. Looking over 


| the country, I can say the prospects have a/| 


| cheerful aspect, and are pregnant with success.” 


| Such a prospect would scarcely be described as | 
The decision is one that should have been ex- | 


| cheerful by the general observer. Mr. Maguire, 
| showing of the spirit and determination of his 
| organization. He says that eight hours have 
| constituted a day’s work for stonecutters and 
plasterers in most of the leading cities for a 
number of years, and that the carpenters, with 
588 local unions and 70,000 members in 531 
cities, now propose to have the same. He 
offers this practical and peaceable solution of 
the problem: ‘‘ The building trades in Indian- 
| apolis and Chicago are completely tied up, and 
if the struggle continues much longer, we will 
| furnish the funds to set our men to work. We 
| will take contracts ourselves, and that will 
dispense with many of the contractors who are 
| the middle-men in the business.”’ This is a bfg 
undertaking, one that will tax the resources of 
_the organization to handle, and which, if suc- 
cessful, will be an advance in industrial contro- 
versy.—Pittsburgh Times, April 23. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| THe Riots In ViENNA.—The mob, which 
| is engendered in the moral sewage of an impov- 
erished population, yesterday in Lerchenfeld 


and Ottaking trampled the law under its feet. | 


In all Vienna reigns the feeling of the deepest 
shame, not alone for the acts of the populace, 
but because of the serious mistakes that made it 
possible for the capital of the Empire to be dis- 
graced by robbery and arson. Millions are ex- 
| pended annually for public safety, and the 
Government is empowered to overstep the 


| most important provisions of the constitution, | 


and yet when called upon to protect the life 
| and property of peaceful citizens the police are 
| powerless. The plundering of merchants whose 
| only crime consisted in being Jews could not be 
| prevented by the police, who were compelled 
|to suffer shops to be broken into, windows 
| smashed, and women wounded. Nor is this all 
that happened. The crowd stormed the station- 
house, and found no Saragossa, but conquered 
| after a short fight, and dared even there to con- 
tinue the bold work of destruction. The im- 
pression produced by these hideous scenes is 
indescribable. The police, who watch every 
political movement, who punish with the sharp- 
est measures every daring word that is uttered 
in a meeting, suddenly show an almost incon- 
ceivable lack of precaution, allow the lowest 
elements to form a riotous mob in the streets, 
and remain defenceless at the moment when 








That his view is a rather limited | 


| however, probably means that it is a cheerful | 


lor of the Exchequer shudder. Certainly if | their own authority is insulted and the most 


| primitive conditions of public security are to be 
fulfilled.—Neue Freie Presse, April 10. 


| TH GERMAN EMPEROR ON LUXURY IN THE 
| ARMY.—The hereditary nobility cannot claim 
| now, as formerly it could, the sole privilege of 
| furnishing officers for the army. The nobility 
| of sentiment that has in all times inspired the 
corps of officers must be preserved, and this can 
| only be done by taking the candidates for offi- 
| cers’ commissions out of circles where this nobil- 
ity of sentiment is at home. Beside the scions 
| of the noble families of the country and the 
sons of my worthy officers and civilians, who 


It is probable | 40,000 carpenters on a strike for eight hours. | in accordance with tradition form the pillar of 
that the sale of liquor in Prohibition States will | This will also involve from 150,000 to 200,000 | 


the corps of officers, I look upon the sons of 
| reputable burgher families in which love of King 
and fatherland, a warm feeling for military life, 
| and Christian morals are cultivated as the future 
upholders of the reputation of my army. 

I will not have the repute of the corps meas- 
| ured by the amount of private assessments re- 
quired for admission, and prize particularly 
those regiments who arrange their establish- 
ments with slight expenditure, and still know 
how to fulfil their duty with the cheerful satis- 
faction that has always distinguished Prussian 
officers. It is the duty of the commanding 
officers to work in this direction with all their 
powers. They should make it clear to them- 
| selves that to-day more than ever it is essential 
| to call forth and to build up character, to en- 

courage self-denial among their officers, and to 
| assist towards that aim by themselves setting 
'the example. In repeating my admonition to 
| the commanding officers to restrain the excessive 
luxury that is manifested in costly presents, fre- 
quent banquets, extravagant social expenses, 
| and things of that kind, I think it proper to 
strongly oppose the conception that it is incum- 
bent on the commanding officer himself to 
| spend largely for purposes of representation. 
| It is my will that commanding generals alone 
shall consider it their duty to ‘‘ represent,”’ and 
a state of things must not be allowed to exist 
in my army in which staff officers who have 
performed good service look forward with dis- 
may to the pecuniary sacrifices that they are 
| expected to make on being assigned to the com- 
mand of regiments. I demand that the names 
of officers shall be reported to me who do not 
respond to the efforts of their superiors directed 
towards a simpler manner of life, and in judg- 
ing the commanders [ shall take into considera- 
| tion whether they are training up a suitable and 
adequate succession of officers and are introduc- 
ing a plain and inexpensive way of living among 
the officers of their corps. I heartily desire 
that every one of my officers after performing 
his duties shall enjoy life. Yet the luxurious 
habits that are gaining the upper hand in the 
army must be resolutely and effectively opposed. 
Rescript of Wilhelm IJ., inthe Reichsanzeiger, 
April 7. 


THE CONVENTION OF WORKING GrRLs’ So- 
CIETIES has very justly set people to thinking. 
A meeting, not long ago, of one good woman 
with a few working girls, has resulted in the 
formation of societies to secure girls of scanty 
means the enjoyment of pleasures and advanta- 
ges which, hitherto, were beyond their reach. 
Further than this, a way has been opened for 
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women of position and leisure to aid their less 
favored sisters without their loss of indepen- 
dence or self-respect; and to remove the charge 
that women are lacking in sympathy for 
women. Observe another thing, that when 
one exceptional woman acts successfully as a 
pioneer in a good work, other women in the 
same city, and in many other cities, do the like 
work and quite as well. Does not this prove 
that there are many more women not only of 
benevolence, but of business capability to both 
form and execute successful plans ?—7%e 
Churchman, April 26. 


EDUCATION. 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


To YIELD to the demands of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and to surrender the system of pub- 
lic instruction, as it now exists, into the hands 
of the various religious sects, plainly violates 
one of the fundamental ideas of this govern- 
ment. 

The Committee of the Presbyterian Synod of 
New York on Religion and Public education, 
has presented its conclusions from a review of 
the facts laboriously and intelligently collected. 
That report says that there is a deplorable ne- 
glect of the moral and spiritual nature of the 
pupils in the public schools, and that a large 
number of those engaged in the work of public 
instruction appear to be unable to discriminate 
between religion and sectarianism, and urgently 
recommends such action as will foster a public 
sentiment that will result in framing and enforc- 
ing a law to secure that measure of moral and 
religious instruction which is essential to the 
welfare of the nation. Vice-Chancellor .Mc- 
Cracken of the University of New York main- 
tains that this is a Christian nation ; that pure- 
ly secular education is impossible in a land 
where all the history and the institutions are 
the direct result of Christianity ; that a pure- 
ly secular education cannot meet the moral 
necessities of the population ; that there is a 
manifest distinction between sectarian or de- 
nominational teaching, and that Christian teach- 
ing which recognizes the principles of the Divine 
Word as the basis of obligation and morality. 

The New York Conference Committee’s re- 
port in closing, says: ‘‘ We repudiate as un- 
American and pagan, and as a menace to the 
prosperity of our free institutions, the recent 
Supreme Court decision in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, a decision dictated and defended by the 
enemies of the common schools, that the read- 
ing of the Bible without comment is ‘‘ sectarian 
instruction of the pupils, in view of the fact 
that the Bible contains numerous passages upon 
some of which the peculiar creed of almost 
every religious sect is based, and that such 
passages may be reasonably understood to in- 
culcate the doctrines predicated upon them.”’ 

In the present state of the controversy. we 
hold it to be the duty of Christian citizens of a 
commonwealth Christian in its history and in 
the character of its laws, to deny that the Bible 
is a sectarian book, and to claim a place for it 
wherever the State attempts to educate youth 
for the duties of citizenship.—V. Y. Odserver, 
April 17. 





Wuere CaruHo.ics STaAnD.—Catholics have 
precisely the same rights in the public schools 





as Protestants or infidels. All citizens, irre- 
spective of creeds, are taxed alike for the main- 
tenance of the public-school system. 

Now, Catholics believe that the best system 
of education for Catholic children is that which 
combines secular with moral training ; morality 
without religion being impossible. Catholics 
cheerfully subscribe to the support of these 
schools which the wisdom of the majority 
deems indispensable to the needs of the nation. 
They have assumed the onerous burden im- 
posed by their conscience and convictions, and 
have established a system of private schools, in 
order that Catholic children may be trained in 
accordance with this belief. The object of the 
parochial schools is not as has been rashly al- 
leged, to interfere with or break up the public 
schools. Catholics have no private quarrel with 
the public schools. With others they question 
the expediency, the wisdom and justice of fur- 
nishing higher education for the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. They believe that the pub- 
lic schools should furnish only the rudiments of 
a plain English Education.—Catholic Mirror, 
April 26. 





SECULAR COMMON SCHOOLS.—Numerous in- 
stances in our courts where juries have render- 
ed verdicts in open and flagrant violation of 
their oaths, call attention to some of the fruits 
of a merely secular education. Judges have 
reprimanded juries and have even visited jury- 
men with penalties, but precaution is better 
than (attempted) cure. 

The thoughtful citizen will ask, what can be 
done to save us from such a curse? What pros- 
pect have we that our future citizens will be 
any better than those reprimanded in Balti- 
more, or those rebuked and punished in Scran- 
ton? Most of these jurymen are trained in 
Roman Catholic morality, which trifles with 
the solemnity of the oath. If sent to school at 
all, it is to parochial schools. And our public 
schools, with all their excellences, fail to give 
our rising citizens any proper conception of the 
nature and obligation of an oath. 

Strip our common schools of all religious 
character, completely secularize them, forbid 
the mention of God’s name and negatively if 
not positively, teach that this life, or ‘‘ secular- 
ism,” is all that there is of a man; that there is 
no hereafter and no future punishment, and 
what will remain as a security for justice in our 
examination of witnesses, or as a bond of fidel- 
ity for jurors, or any others in the service of the 
State ? 

Is it not time for. us to insist, with emphasis 
measured by the pressing need, that our public 
schools shall provide the training absolutely 
necessary to good citizenship and the mainten- 
ance in our courts of justice of the rights of 
property, and character, and life ?—Christian 
Statesman, 





A VuLGAR SHAM REBUKED.—The decision 
announced by the American Catholic University 
that it shall confer degrees only upon those 
who earn them, in course or after examination, 
showing that an equivalent of scholarship has 
been acquired in other precincts, is one that 
ought to be accepted as final by alli respectable 
institutions. It would have been the first stain 
upon the American Catholic University had it 
consented to any other procedure in respect of 


degrees. No transparent folly has more effect- 
ually brought colleges and universities into de- 
served derision than the practice of dubbing 
doctor to this or that individual notoriously 
lacking the qualifications or attainments the 
nominal degree represented. The practice has 
been general. Nearly every class of institutions 
has been tainted by it. 

The American Catholic University stands 
forth as the first high institution of learning to 
declare that it will never sully its honor by de- 
scending to ignoble methods, nor cheapen its 
opportunities by giving honors to those who do 
not care to avail of them. Honorary degrees 
have long since ceased to honor either conferer 
or recipient; they tell too freely on the heads. 
of the just and the unjust; they blessed nobody. 
—The Catholic Review, April 26. 


RELIGIOUS. 

DIscussION OF CALVINISM.—Feeling _ per- 
fectly satisfied that this ‘‘ foundation standeth 
sure,” we can look upon any discussion of this 
subject with calm confidence, fully persuaded 
that truth will triumph. For a long time there 
has been a discontinuance, or a diminution of 
the exposition of these doctrines. The effect 
has been that many have grown up ignorant 
of the doctrines, of their real meaning, and their 
Scriptural] basis. 

The result has been strengthlessness of char- 
acter, for the lack of ‘‘strong meat,” and there- 
fore these weak ones have become the ready 
recipients of many religious errors. 

It is said that we are ashamed of these doc- 
trines, afraid to preach them and do _ not 
heartily believe them. We have need to be 
ashamed, not of our creed, but of ourselves, su 
| far as we have indulged a time-serving spirit. 
| Shall we be ashamed of what God teaches in 
| the plainest terms, and in the most emphatic 
| way? 

These great doctrines will be better under- 
stood by means of this discussion. 

The opportunity is given to bring out the 
whole truth, to show the logical] relations of 
the parts and to emphasize their relations to 
Christian experience. 

There are many who hate the truth when 
clearly seen, but none who truly believe the 
Word of God, and who, having experienced that 
r uth, fail to accept it when fully exhibited. 
Even Arminians have accepted Calvinistic doc- 
trines when all controversial terms were avoided. 

Another effect of this discussion will be to 
show that Calvinism is not a blind following of 
all the teachings of the great Reformer. Calvin 
developed the system more fully and ac- 
curately than any other uninspired man, and his 
name will always be identified with it, but we 
now have an opportunity to disavow some of 
his expressions and set ourselves right before 
the world. 

The ‘‘ spirit of the age’ has nothing to do 
with this matter. It is in vain to attempt the 
reconciliation of the carnal mind to the doctrine 
of Revelation by a compromise of the truth. 
One of the effects of this discussion is to draw 
the line between the friends and enemies of the 
doctrines of grace.— Southern Presbyterian 








A VIEW OF THE SITUATION.—Calvinistic or- 
thodoxy is well nigh dead. Modified orthodoxy— 
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a Calvinism that has sloughed decrees and elec- 
tion—yet retains the notion of a blood sacri- 
fice; of substitutional expiation; of salvation as 
purely a grace. Universalism hasd antagonize 
this orthodoxy at every point. 

The new orthodoxy, having very little in 
common with Calvinism, or the modified, agrees 
in some points with Universalism,—such as the 
ethical nature of salvation, the punishment of 
sin not arbitrary, and the atonement as moral 
and not sacrificial. While it has come towards 
Universalism, in no particular has Universalism 
gone towards it. It is in a transition state and 
tied to principles which it virtually discards. 
Unitarianism has two dominant hostile types. 
One is Biblical, after the teaching of Channing 
and Ware, and represented most conspicuously 
by the Rev. Drs. Peabody and Putnam. This 
type has a pronounced Universalist sympathy. 

We fear the great majority of Universalists 
are unbelievers in Christianity as a special rev- 
elation, and from the tone of their periodicals, 
and the refusal especially in the West to make 
belief in God or in immortality a condition of 
fellowship, Col. Ingersoll would be free to enter 
their ministry, provided he was ‘‘ ethical.’’— 
The Christian Leader (Universalist), April to. 





CALVIN AND INFANTS.—For years we have 
annually, or more frequently contended with 
those who insisted that Calvin and Calvinists 
taught the horrible doctrine of infant damna- 
tion. Formerly the favorite phrase was “‘ in- 
fants a span long,”’ or ‘‘infants not a span 
long.” After a thorough and candid study of 
Calvin's writings, Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
offers a reward of $100, “ if any one will pro- 
duce a passage from the works of John Cal- 
vin, in which he unequivocally declares that all 
dying infants are elect and saved.” 
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mand of the Church for skilied lay-workers, 
for men qualified, not to preach, but to hold 
cottage, prayer, and class meetings; to organize 
Sunday schools, look after strangers, visit the 
poor and sick, and aid the the pastors in vari- 
ous other ways. 

Superintendents of Sunday-schools are need- 
ed who can more thoroughly give themselves 
to the work, and are trained in the best methods 
to develop the schools in harmony with the ad- 
vanced culture of the age—men who can direct 
Epworth Leagues or Endeavor Societies, or- 
ganize King’s Daughters, form Bible reading 
circles, teach the teachers, establish mission 
schools, hold meetings for special prayer and 
consecration, introduce normal methods, black- 
board instruction and object teaching. 

To accomplish this special fitness for this 
special work, a school has been established at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. It is now in the 
fifth year of its successful work, and is endorsed 
by the representative men of all the large de- 
nominations. It occupies a large brick edifice 
built for its use at a cost of over $42,000, and 
is free from debt. There is a general course 
extending through two years, which includes a 
systematic study of the Bible, methods of 
work, praper-meetings, literary societies, par- 
liamentary law, music, physiology, and other 
important branches. In addition, there is a 
course for special line of church work, this is 
Historical, Theoretical, Practical and Normal; 
also daily drill, lectures by eminent specialists, 
and opportunity for work in the various city 
churches. Sixty-two young men are now in 
the various departments of the school.—G. F. 
Eaton, Christian Advocate, April 17. 


IF everybody absolutely stopped 
about church quarrels, and all 


talking 
newspapers 


This isan immense improvement upon the | stopped publishing reports about them, nine- 
usual method of setting forth Calvin’s teaching | tenths of them would never amount to anything. 


in regard to infants. 

Any one with absolute safety can offer to 
give $1,000 if any one will find any such passage 
in the works of Peter, Paul, John or James.— 
New York Observer, Aprilt7. 





WitH A View To Unity.—When sectarian- 
ism is showing signs of disintegration, not 
simply in its visible associations, but in the 
sphere of faith, to minimize the claims of the 
Church, to disown anything more than a human 
sanction for her ministry, to pare away her sac- 
raments both in number and in doctrinal sig- 
nificance, to tamper with the faith of the ages, 
and to water down her Prayer Book is to give 
to the Church the characteristics which are now 
producing wide-spread restlessness and discon- 
tent in the Protestant world. This is simply to 
assure the Christian world that only by a mere 
accident the Church has retained some shreds 
and patches of a venerable character, that she 
has no other status than the modern sects, and 
no prerogatives that she may not and ought not 
to surrender. Amid this agitation and fluctua- 
tion of religious beliefs, the strength of the 
Church will be to draw attention to her divine 
heritage, and to present to the world the spec- 
tacle of an unchanging and unchangeable faith 
and order.— Zhe Living Church, April 16. 


A RAINING-SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN WoRK- 
ERS.—There is a legitimate and growing de- 





Notoriety hunters live upon the publicity given 
to their achievements by gossips and newspa- 
pers. A church quarrel gives to a conceited 
featherhead a prominence he cannot attain in 
any other way. He desires to be talked about. 
Silence and severe letting alone will kill him.— 
The Canada Presbyterian, April 16. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





THE CONQUEST OF THE SouTH POLE.— 
While the 83d parallel has been passed, and the 
hope of reaching the northern extremity of the 
terrestrial axis has not been abandoned, explor- 
ers have deserted of late the Antarctic regions, 
more remote from civilized countries and pre- 
senting natural conditions of which the difficul- 
ties are less understood. Nevertheless the at- 
tention of geographical circles will soon be 
called to the South Pole by an expedition to be 
undertaken in the coming autumn, which is 
the spring of the Southern Hemisphere by Baron 
Erik Nordenskiéld, the cost of which will be 
born by the Royal Geographical Society of Aus- 
tralia and M. Dickson of Géteberg. The ob- 
ject of the expedition, besides its geographical 
aim, will include the study of physical condi- 
tions, meteorology, and natural history in the 
ocean and land regions. The South Pole seems 
to be surrounded by a kind of continent, ex- 
tending to the Polar Circle in several places, the 
shores of which on different sides have been 
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reconnoitred by navigators. 
ranges of 


There are lofty 
mountains and immense glaciers. 
Two volcanoes have been observed, one in 
eruption. The area of the Antartic Continent 
is probably greater than that of Australia. There 
may be an opening that will permit Nordens- 
kiGld’s vessel to advance towards the pole. If 
not, a land journey appears to be impracticable 
on account of the great distance to be traversed 
through an unknown mountainous region 
covered by a white mantle of ice and snow.— 
Jacques Léotard in La Nature, March. 


BARON HirsCuH’s GRAND DONATION TO Rus- 
SIAN EMIGRANTS.—Baron Hirsch promises to 
provide the committee with $10,000 cash every 
month—the first instalment having arrived—or 
$120,000 every year during his natural life, to 
be applied for Hebrew immigrants from Russia, 
Roumania, Persia and Morocco. 

This princely munificence enables the com- 
mittee to ameliorate permanently the condi- 
tion of those who are driven to this land by 
heartless despotism, and we have no doubt but 
that the practical men composing the committee 
will make it obligatory upon the new comers to 
take the oath of allegiance to this country, and 
to declare their intentions to become citizens of 
the United States. But especially should they 
turn the energies of these immigrants to skilled 
labor, or, what is still more desirable, to agri- 
culture in the Western and Southern States, for 
the redemption of those persecuted, down-trod- 
|den Hebrews is in agriculture, which in a few 
| generations will restore the race to its pristine 
| character.— 7/e American Israelite, April 17. 





ANGLO-SAXON UnitTy.—The term Anglo- 
| Saxon cannot be applied to any people now on 
the face of the earth. The Anglo-Saxons are as 
extinct as the mastodon, and the English people 
might as well be called Normans or Britons as 
Saxons. Here in America, we have a mixture 
of Englishmen, Germans, Irishmen, French- 
men, Scotchmen, Spaniards and Italians, and 
to call us Angle-Saxons is about as reasonable 
as to assert that we are Gothsor Picts. Amer- 
icans not only are not Anglo-Saxons ; they 
are not even Englishmen.—Syracuse Standard, 
April 25. 





A New Worp WANTED.—London is trying 
to find a verb by which to express the carrying 
power of electricity. A titled gentleman who 
lately proclaimed the need of such a -word 
suggests that ‘‘to ohm” or ‘‘ to volt” might 
supply thedeficiency. Other ingenious sugges- 
tions have been made. ‘‘ To galvan,” ‘* to edi- 
son,” ‘‘ to eddice,” ** to telemote,” ‘‘ to amber- 
spark,” ‘‘to electrofer,” ‘‘ to volate,” ‘to 
fleck,” ‘‘ to clic,”’ ‘‘ to mote,””—these are a few 
of the verbs which have been coined for the 
occasion. 

The London Sfectator contributes ‘‘to tele- 
fer.’’—Chicago Daily News, April 4. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT has a few resolute 
enemies who are determined to defeat it by in- 
direct methods. They do not propose to allow 
Congress to vote upon the bill. Political 
measures may well be deferred for a few hours 
in order that an act of simple justice may be 
done to American literature, to the American 
people, and to the world-wide community of 
thinkers and writers.—7Zhe Christian World. 
April 17. 
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Book Digests. 


Martin Van Buren, to the End of His Public 
Career. By George Bancroft. New York, 
Harper Bros., I2mo, 239 pp., 1889. 

This record of the eighth President of the 
United States was written while the subject was 
yet living. The manuscript was examined 
by Van Buren, who pronounced it, as a record 
of facts relating to himself, authentic and true. 

At the time of its preparation the public mind 
was grievously agitated by party divisions on 
public affairs and on public men; the manu- 
script was, therefore, put aside for publication 
in times more favorable to a fairness of judg- 
ment on the character and career of Van Buren. 
It begins with the story of his boyhood at Kin- 
derhook and follows his career of steady ad- 
vancement through law and politics to the 
chief magistracy of the Nation. A clear and 
vigorous presentation is given of the special 
services which Van Buren rendered to his coun- 
try. Asa lawyer he upheld the interests of the 
small freeholders against the large landed pro- 
prietors; in the Legislature he was the efficient 
advocate-of war to secure commercial independ- 
ence of Great Britain; in the New York Con- 
vention of 1821 he was successful in extending 
the electoral franchise to all those who dis- 
charged some of the functions of citizenship; in 
the Senate of the United States he was the stead- 
fast advocate of a Strict construction of the 
Constitution and the opponent of those princi- 
ples which had already begun to degenerate 
into the worst vices of paternal government. 
As President he becomes almost heroic. He is 
the one central figure, calm, unmoved and wise 
in the midst of the financial crash and ruin of 
’37 and °38. When the first statesmen and 
financiers of the day lost their heads and advised 
the most destructive measures, Van Buren, in 
the very teeth of popular opposition, restored 
the country to a sound financial basis. With 
this crowning act of his life the narrative closes, 
leaving the hero on the very pinnacle of fame. 

His later political activity is not considered, 
as the author’s materials covered only the period 
previous to 1841. Hence it cannot be regarded 
as a complete biography, for not only is no 
mention made of his subsequent presidentia, 
aspirations, but there is much omitted respect 
ing the period covered by the sketch, which 
must be considered in forming a just estimate 
of Van Buren’s character and political life, and 
in determining his place in our national history, 
The value of the book lies in the fact that it 
presents strongly the best phases of Van Bu- 
ren’s career, which was, in the main, thoroughly 
consistent and noble. 








American Farms, Their Conditions and Future. 
By J. R. Elliott. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
262 pages. 

An argument based upon statistics, and a 
most startling argument is thus presented. 
Starting out with the all important question: 
‘*To what great industry are we most indebted 
for what may be true and abiding for good in 
our development?” and answering: ‘‘ It is hus- 
bandry;” Mr. Elliott proceeds to pile up statis- 
tic upon statistic as to the condition of American 
agriculture and the causes producing this state 
of things, and reaches conclusions as to in- 
evitable results, unless the proper remedy is 





found and applied. Glancing back to ancient 
times we find that the agrarian question has been 
an extremely old subject of National as well as 
individual concern. That we are dealing with 
a problem of large proportions is evident from 
the fact that at the present time all the chief 
countries of Europe are compelled to face 
serious questions in relation to agriculture. 
But we have to do especially with the American 
farmer, and the first fact that confronts us is, 
that whereas the American farmers, even in the 
year 1850, possessed 60 per cent. of the capital 
power of the Union, this sank to §3 per cent. in 
1860, and continued to decline, until in 1880 it 
had gone down to 40 per cent , and it is prqba- 
bly not more than 35 per cent. to-day. This 
decline is absolute as well as relative, for in 
1860 the value of farm property averaged $3,904 
per farm; in 1880 it was $3,019. In 1870 the 
property of the farmers of six New England 
States was $707,942,439; in 1880 it had fallen 
to $671,846,058. The state of affairs over all 
the country shows a decline in the American 
farmer’s economic power, and especially is this 
seen in his growing dependence. for his capital 
on the successful men of other occupations. 
Fifty years ago farm mortgages were rare in 
America; to-day they are the rule in many 
localities, and are every where increasing to 
such an extent that we may well ask: ‘‘ Who 
are to own the farms of America?” Figures 
culled from official sources show that vast tracts 
of land are owned by the capitalists of Wall 
street, Boston and England. 

Through the United States Census ot 1880 it 
was found that slightly over 25 per cent. of all 


the farms in the United States was owned by | 
By the same report it is dis- | 


non-occnpiers. 
covered that agriculture, though in a depressed 
if not in a ruinous; condition, while employing 
44 per cent. of the industrial population and 
using a capital of $12,602,000,000 yielded prod- 
ucts amounting to only $2,213,402,564. On the 
other hand, other industries, such as mining, 
mechanics, manufacturing, and the production 
of petroleum, employing 22 per cent. of the in- 
dustrial population, with a capital of $2,790,- 
000,000, threw on the market that year a pro- 
duction valued at $5,679,854,099. 

Competition, in its bearing on the agricultu- 
ral question, shows itself in many directions. 
Specially noticeable are those of the London 
wheat market, Australian and South American 
cattle and meat exports; the Danish and Irish 
dairies; the great ‘‘bonanza farms” of the 
West, with the most effective machinery by 
which a great abundance comes from the least 
amount of human labor; and railway facilities 
for the transportation of crops. The principle 
of the big fish consuming the little is well ex- 
emplified in many of the anomalies connected 
with the subject of the present competition in 
husbandry. 

The farms of America are between the upper 
and the nether millstones. On the upper stone 
stone is the crushing weight of a vicious system 
of taxation, while the nether stone stands firm 
because it is governed by natural laws and the 
stern logic of facts. The comparison ‘between 
agriculture and other industries reveals the fact 
that our political economy is to take from the 
one class, upon which our greatest prosperity 
depends, that another may be empowered to 
crush it. 








Almost everything the farmers require as 


consumers is taxed in America to near the ut- 


most limit, and the conclusion reached in a 
clear, direct manner is, that Protection is the 
deadly enemy of our farmers, and by reason of 
this ‘‘ aggression,’’ we must believe, from re- 
ports and proofs that come to us from all quar- 
ters, that the farmers of America are becoming 
hopelessly involved in financial ruin. 

That the concentration of vast business inter- 
ests is disastrous to agriculture must be admit- 
ted. At the present time, huge trusts—or enor- 
mous combinations of monopolies—are the 
prevailing methods of controlling production 
and profit. One of the first effects of these is 
to destroy all healthy markets forthe sale of 
raw material. 

The impotence of some of the proposed 
remedies is manifest: in regard to Protection, 
the decline of agriculture, especially in the 
most protected countries, gives pretty conclusive 
evidence that it has not been benefited by 
forcing the growth of other industries at its ex- 
pense. In regard to Trusts for farmers, if the 
trust succeeds it must crush all who do not 
come under its management, it forces terms 
upon the weakest members, so that the weak 
becomes subject to the strong, and thus a ma- 
jority of the members are brought into practi- 
cal slavery. The trust is not for the use of the 
farmer. 

As to Frugality, if the habits of expensive 
living are making the trouble, why are the 
farmers less able to bear up under them than 
other classes? Is there justice in the growing 
inability of farmers to equal others ina liberal 
consumption? Probably not one farmer in a 
hundred, no, not one in a thousand, is consum- 
ing as liberally as we desire that he should. 
No! instead of less consumption, to allow him 
more should be the aim of all who would guide 
his destinies to a happy issue. Henry George’s 
scheme would be more likely in the direction 
of making the great unoccupied lands, now 
inthe hands of the capitalists, bonanza agri- 
cultural estates, and thus increase competition ; 
and from any point of view make matters 
worse for the small farmer. 

The study of taxation reveals the fact that the 
burden rests upon agriculture. 

That the farmer is losing his political power 
isafact. Forty years ago the farmers com- 
posed 70 per cent. of the industrial population; 
now they are in the minority. Of the whole 
number of the last House of Representatives, 
only seventeen were farmers, or one to every 
470,000 of that occupation. In our State Legisla- 
tures, the representatives of other classes out- 
number the farmers by three to one. Seventy 
per cent. of the people allow their liberties, in 
regard to trade, to be sacrificed to satisfy the 
avarice of a few monopolists and the needs of 
a political system, and every year sees the 
farmer with less political power than ever 
before. The first cause of his troubles is his 
neglect of his political rights and duties; others 
follow as consequences. 

The author suggests as a remedy for the de- 
cline of American agricuture, a general realiza- 
tion that agriculture must be made prosperous, 


and rank first among the great industries, and 
the union of the farmers of America into a 
political force for the promotion and protection 
of their labor, not forgetting in their struggle 
that morality is stronger than mayjority. 
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Pascagoula, see Music, Pop. Science Mon., Apr. 

Patagonians, See Darwin, etc., etc., Pop. Science Mon., Apr 

Paul, Apostle, What Did He Mean? Prof. J. F. Weir, New Englander, Apr. 

People, The, Topics ofthe Time, Cent., Apr. 

Permanent Elongation, Effect of, on the Cross Section of Hard-drawn Wires, 
T. Gray and C. L. Mees, Philosophieal Mag., Apr. 

Peru and Bolivia, Notes of a Recent Visit to, Maj. H. Leslie Ellis, Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society, Apr. 

Philosophy, The Study of, at Yale, (University Topics) New Englander, Apr. 

Phymosoma Varians, Arthur E. Shipley, Quar. Jour. of Microscopical Science, Apr. 

Physics, A Newly Discovered Law in, S. M. Allen, A. M., LL. B., F. R. H.S., 
Arena, Apr. 

Physique of European Armies, Walter Montague Gattie, Fort. Rev., Apr. 

Planing Machine, Sellers’s, Pregél, Dingler’s Polytechniches Journal, No, 1, 1890. 

Poets, Newspaper, H. Butterworth, Chautauquan, Apr. 

Polish Historical Romance of the Present Day, Comte A. Wodzinski, Nouvelle 
Revue, Apr. 

Politics, Medizval Italy, Prof. Meyers, Chautauquan, Apr. 

Politics and Seciety, English, J. R. Towne, Chautauquan, Apr. 

Politics, The Degradation of Our, F. A. P. Barnard, Forum, Apr. 

Polity, An Interpretation of, Rev. E. Laight, Quar. Rev., Apr. 

Poor and Rich in Merovingian Times, Dr. C, Mehlis, Archiv fiir Anthropologie. 

Popular Remedies and Quackery, G. Wolzendorft, Westermann’s Monatshefte, 
Apr. 

Portraiture of the Savior in Art, Carl Meyer, Preussische Jahrbiicher, Apr. 

Powder, Smokeless, Unsere Zeit, Apr. 

Practice of Medicine, Draft of a Law on, Annales de Hygiéne Publique, Apr. 

Present-Day Papers, a Programme of Labor Reform, Richard T. Ely, Cent., Apr. 

Princeton University, Prof. Marquand, Cosmop., Apr. 

Problems of Living: 1. The Cost of a Shorter Day, John A. Hobson. 2. Our 
Farmers in Chains, Rev. Harry Jones, National Rev., Apr. 

Problems, Classification of G. Chocholous, Deutsche Schachzeitung, Apr. 

Protestants, France and the German, under Charles IX., Hubert Languet and 
Gaspard de Schonberg, H. Waddington Revue Historique, Mar.-Apr, 

Providence, The Wonders of, in the Light of the Scriptures, Rev. G. C. H. Hass 
Karl, Luth. Quar. Rev., Apr, 

Public Property, The Rights of, Rev. Dr. William Barry, Foruin, Apr. 

Public Schools, Religion and Morals, Rev. M. J. Savage, Arena, Apr. 

Rabies and Muzzling, A. Shadwell, National Rev., Apr. 

Railway, Electric, of To-Day, Jos. Wetzler, M. E., Scribner’s, Apr. 

Raisins, A Few Words about, E, Rodocanache, Nouvelle Revue, Apr. 

Ranvier’s Constrictions in the Spinal Cord, Dr. William Townsend Porter, Quar. 
Jour. Microscopical Science, Apr. 

Realism, E. Coii Morris, Christian Thought, Apr. 

Reality, What is? A Hierarchy of Beings, Rev. F. H. Johnson, And, Rev., Apr. 

Reed, Thomas B., H. W. Brownson, New Eng. Mag., Apr. 

Referendum, The: ought it to be Introduced into England, Prof. A. V. Dicey, 
Contemp. Rev., Apr. 

Religion, A Universal, Prof. D. Swing, D.D., Statesman, Apr. 

Religious Situation, The N. Y. Sun on the, Unitarian, Apr. 

Religion for Men, Have We ?, Howard A. Bridgman, And. Rev., Apr. 

Religion, Morals, and Public Schools, Rev. M. J. Savage, Arena, Apr. 

Religious Life in Our State Universities, President Angell, And, Rev., Apr. 

Rembrandt, The Pecq., Louis Gonse, Gazette des Beaux Arts, Apr. 

Republicanism versus Romanism, Editorial, Quar. Rev., Apr. 

Resignation to Forgetfulness, Ernest Renan, Nouvelle Revue, Apr. 

Rights of the Citizen. 1. As a Householder, F. W. Whitridge, Scribner's, Apr. 

Rittenhouse, David, A Sketch of, Pop. Science Mon., Apr. 

Young, Thomas, M. D., F. R. S., Rev. W. H. Millburn, Harper’s, Apr. 

Roman Morals, Principal Donaldson, Chautauquan, Apr. 

Romances and Novels, Notice of New, Wilhelm Bélsche, Deut. Rundschau, Apr, 

Rotterdam and Dutch Workers, Richard Heath, Contemp. Rev, Apr. 

Sabbath School as a Factor in Religious Training, Rev. Prof. B. F. Prince, R. 
M., Luth. Quar. Rev., Apr. 

Salvation, What is? M.J. Savage, Unitarian, Apr. 

Salvation, What is? President Hyde, And. Rev., Apr. 

Savonarola, Girolamo, Arle Bates, Chautauquan, Apr. 

Savonarola, The New, Unitarian, Apr. 

Scandinavian Mountains, In the, Karl Kollbach,Westermann’s Mondashefte,Apr. 

Schiller, Unpub. Letters of Robert Boxberger, Westermann’s Monstshefter, Apr. 

Scholz, Dr. Laurentius, a Physician and Botanist of the Renaissance, Ferdinand 
John, Deutsch Rundschau, Apr. 

School Fees and Public Management, Rev. Joseph R. Diggle, Contemp. Re., 
Apr, 

Science In The High School, Prof, D. S. Jordan, Pop. Science Mon., Apr. 

Science, Moral Teaching of, Arabella B. Buckley, Chautauquan, Apr. 

Science and the Bible, Prof. A. M. Beal, A. M., Quar. Rev., Apr, 

Scottish Home Rule, A. D. 1920—a Retrospect, Alexander Dunbar, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Apr. 

Secret of State, A. Joaquin, Maldonado Macanaz, Revista de Espafia. 

Serpent Mound of Ohio, F. W. Putnam, Century, Apr. 








Session Before Easter, Blackwood’s Mag., Apr. 

Shaftesbury, The Life of the Earl of, Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, Our Day, Apr. 

Shirley, James, Algernon Charles Swinburne, Fort. Rev., Apr. 

Shoshone Falls, John Codman, Cent., Apr. 

Siberian Tragedy, The Latest, Geo. Kennan, Cent., Apr. 

Siena’s Medieval Festival, Anna H. Brewster, Cuosmop., Apr. 

Silk, Artificial, J. Zahler, Vom Fels zum Meer, No. 9. 

Skin, Natural Color of in Certain Oriental Races, Dr. Beddoe, Journal of the An- 
thropological Institute of Great Britain, Feb. 

Skull Measurements of Tribes of the Caucasus, Von Eckert, Archiv ftir Anthro- 
pologie. 

Slave Trade in the Congo Basin, E. J. Glave, Cent., Apr. 

Social Problems, E. E. Hale, D.D., Cosmop., Apr. 

Social Economy, Rafael M. de Labra, Revista de Espafia. 

Sociology, The Literature of, Adolfo Posada, La Espafia Moderna, Mar. 

Social Question, The, Dr. Ludwig Fuld, Vom Fels zum Meer, No. 9. 

Social Progress, The Rate of, Editorial, And. Rev., Apr. 

Society in Paris, Madame Adam, No. Am. Rev., Apr. 

Socialism in Germany, Oswald Ottendorfer, No. Am. Rev., Apr. 

South, The Needs of the, Ex-Gov. Lowry, of Miss., No. Am. Rev., Apr. 

South African Tribes, Manners and Customs of, Rev. James Macdonald, Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, Feb. 

Southern Problems, Safe Solutions for, Geo. W. Cable Our Day, Apr. 

Specialists, Questions to, C. F. Wingate, Rev. Dr. Strong, Our Day, Apr. 

Spiders, Spinning Apparatus of Geometric, Cecil Warburton, Quraterly Journal 
of Microscopical Science, Apr. 

Spirits of Men, Indwelling, Hon. Major A. B, Ellis, Pop. Science Mon., Apr. 

Spiritual Vision, A. T. Ricker, Christian Science Jour., Apr. 

Spiritualism, a Study of, R. E. Thompson, Chautauquan, Apr. 

Spiritualism, Truth and Fraud in, Richard Hodgson, Forum, Apr. 

Stage, The London, Oswald Crawford, C. M. G., Fort. Rev., Apr. 

State Socialism in the German Empire, Invalid Pensions and Imperial Rescripts, 
Charles Grad, Revue des Deux Mondes, April r. 

Steamboat for Canals, A. Dingler’s, Polytechnisches Journal, No. 1, 1890. 
Structure and Functions of the Cerata or Dorsal Papilla in some Nudibranchi- 
ate Mollusca, W. A. Herdmann, Quar. Jour. of Microscopical Science, Apr. 

Sunday Readings, Bishop Vincent, Chautauquan, Apr. 

Sunlight or Smoke? Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, Contemp. Rev., Apr. 

Supernatural Things, Trial by Jury of, J. B. Thayer, Atlantic Mon., Apr. 

Surrey River, A, by a Son of the Marshes, Blackwood’s, Apr. 

Surrey Home, A, Evelyn Pyne, National Rev., Apr. 

Sweating System, David F. Schloss, Fort. Rev., Apr. 

Tachtadschy and other Survivals of the Ancient Population of Lycia, Dr. von 
Luschan, Archiv fiir Anthropologie. 

Tadmor in the Wilderness, F. J. Bliss, Scribner’s, Apr. 

Tariff Discussion, The Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge, No. Am. Rev., Apr. 

Taylor, Father, and His Bethel, Reminiscences of, D. W. Lothrop, Unitar.,Apr. 

Temporal Power, The, at the beginning of the Pontificate of Gregory XVL., 
L. Farges, Revue Historique, Mar.-Apr. 

Theology, No and New, Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Forum, Apr. 

Theology, Christian, The Philosophic Basis of, Richard Wheatley, D.D., Chris- 
tian Thought, Apr. 

Thring, Edward, Rev. W. Higgs, And. Rev., Apr. 


| Tobacco Amblyopia, Quar. Jour. of Inebriety, Apr. 


Tolstoi, Margaret Crosby, Cent., Apr. 

Tonquin, I. H. Seidel, Globus, No. 15. 

Tragic Muse, Henry James, Atlantic Mon., Apr. 

Transvaal, The, and its Gold Fields, Impressions of a Recent Visit, Blackwood's 
Mag., Apr. 

Travel, Tarry at Home, E. E. Hale, D.D., New Eng. Mag., Apr. 

Under Don Pagano’s Roof,a German Artist’s Home in the South, Johannes 
Prilss, Vom Fels zum Meer, No. 9. 

Unitarianism, The Purposes of, Rev. S. A. Eliot, Unitarian, Apr. 

Unitarianism, Illustrations of, Unitarian, Apr. 

United States asa Land Purchaser, Hon. A. Q. Keasbey, New Englander, Apr. 

Universalist Notes, J. C. Adams, Unitarian, Apr. 

Venetian Painters of the Fifteenth Century, Paul Veronese, M. Pratesi, Nuova 
Antologia, Mar. 16. 

Viscosimeter for Testing Oils, C. Engler and A. Kiinkler, Dingler’s Polytech- 
nisches Journal, No. 1, 1890. 

Viscosity, Change of Order of Absolute, encountered on passing from Fluid to 
Solid, Carl Barus, Philosophical Mag., Apr. 

Wagnerianism and the Italian Opera, W. F. Apthorp, Scribner’s, Apr. 

Waldenstrom and His Teaching, Rev. C. A. Evald, Luth, Quar. Rev., Apr. 

Was I Hypnotized?, Hamilton Aide, Nin. Cen., Apr. 

Westminster Abbey, T. B. Aldrich, Atlantic Mon., Apr. 

White Child Slavery (A Symposium), Helen Campbell, Rabbi Schindler, Jennie 
June, A. A. Chevaillier, F. K. Wischnewetzky, C. Orchardson, Arena, Apr. 

White League of New Orleans (Open Letter), F. R. Southmayer, G. W. Cable, 
Cent., Apr. 

White Elephant, the Land of, F. G. Carpenter, Cosmop., Apr. 


| Why and Because, No-Name Series, No. 2, Arena, Apr. 


Winged Botanists, Dr. Kurt Lampert. Vom Fels zum Meer, No. 9. 


| Wire Cable, Tests of an English, Gollner, Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal, 





No, 1, 1890. 

Woman's Political Status, Francis Minor, Forum, Apr. 

Woman's Word and Work, Unitarian, Apr. 

Words, Use and Misuse of, Writer, Apr. 

World-Literature, T. W. Higginson, Cent., Apr. 

World's Fair, Suggestions for the Next, Georges Berger, Director General of 
Paris Exhibition, Cent., Apr. 
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|May 3, 1890. 








Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 
Thomas T. Gaillard. 





Abortion and its Treatment. 
pleton). 

A Hundred Years of Music in America. W.S. B. Matthews. 8vo. Chicago 
(G. L. Howe). ; 


American Spiders and their Spinning Work. H.C. McCook. 
Philadelphia. 


A Natural Method of Physical Training. Edwin Checkly. Brooklyn. 
A Waif onthe Plains. Bret Harte. Boston (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 


A Word tothe Orthodox. James A. Whitney. New York (Tibbals). 
Camden Mountains; the Norway of America. W. Goodrich Beal. 
(Lee & Shepard). 


Christian Unity. J. Macbride Sterrett. New York (Appleton). 
Elements of Laboratory Work. A.G. Earl. r2mo. New York (Longmans). 


Exiles (The): Fromthe French of Victor Tissot and Constant Amero, by G. 
D. Cox. Philadelphia (Peterson.) 


Fallacy ot ‘‘Christian Science.’’ 
King). 

God and Little Children. H. Van Dyke. New York (Randolph). 

Hand-book of Cryptogamic Botamy. Alfred W. Bennet and G. Murray. 12mo. 
New York (Longmans). 

Ladder (The) of Journalism; how to climb it. 
York (Allan Foreman). 

Manual Training in France. A. Salicis. Suggestions fot the Teaching of 
Color. Hannah J. Carter. Educational Monographs, vol. 3, no. 3. New York. 


Modern Law of Railways. C, Fisk Beach. San Francisco (Ban- 
croft}, 


New York (Ap- 


12mo. 


3 vols. Vol. I, 


Boston 


E. P. Terhune. New York (Albert B. 


T. Campbell Copeland. New 


2 vols. 


Notes on American Schools and Training Colleges. J.G. Fitch. New York 
(Macmillan). 


Prophecies (The): of Jeremiah, with asketch of his lifeand times. 
(Armstrong). 


Scriptural View of Divine Grace. 
(Fleming H. Revell). 


Sermons of Padre Agostino da Montefeltro. 
more. New York (Pott). 


Settler’s Guide to the Great Sioux Reservation. J. D. Rivers. r2mo. Chicago. 
Treatise on the Rights of Persons and the Rights of Property. Oliver L. 


New York 
Rufus M. Stanborough. 12mo. New York. 


Ed. by Catherine Mary Philli- 


Barbour. Vol I. Rochester. 
Trumpet Peals. T. De Witt Talmage. New York (Bromfield & Co.). 
ENGLISH. 
A Popular Story of the Church in England. G. H. F. Nye. 8vo. London 
(Griffith). 
A Popular Story of the Church in Wales. G. H. F. Nye. 8vo. London 
(Griffith). 


Art in the Mountains, the Story of the Passion Play. H. Blackburn, roy. 8vo. 
London (Low). 


Biology. C. Letourneau. Newed. 8vo. London (Chapman). 

Clinical Observations on Lead-Polluted Water. 
(Simpkin). 

Coins and Tokens of the English Colonies. D. F. Howorth. 8vo. London 
(Sonnenschein). 

Dante and his Early Biographers. E. Moore. 8vo. London (Rivingtons.) 

Electrical Influence Machines. J. Gray. 8vo. London (Whittaker). 


Elements of Pathology. From the German of H. Rindfleisch. 2d ed. 8vo. 
London (Kimpton). ‘ 


Essays on Subjects of Moral and Social Interest. 
bugh (Douglas). 


Force as an Entity with Stream, Pool! and Wave Forms. W. Sedgwick. 8vo. 
London (Low). 


Great Silver River. 


J. Brown. 8vo. London 


J. S. Blackie. 8vo, Edin- 


Sir H. Rumbold. 2ded. 8vo. I.ondon (Murray). 
Guide to Fitting the Slade-Wallace Equipment. 8vo. London (Simpkins). 


History of Art in Sardinia, Judea, Syria, and Asia Minor. From the Frsnch of 
G. Perrotand C. Chipiez. roy. 8vo. London (Chapman). 


History of Sicily. A. H. Allcroft andW. F. Mason. 8vo, London (Clile). 

Hossfeld’s English-German Commercial Correspondent. New ed. 32mo. 
London (Hirschfeld). 

How the Poor Live and Horrible London. G. R. Sims. 8vo. London 
(Chatto). 

Influenza and Common Colds. W.T. Fernie. 8vo. London (Perceval). 


New Method of Learning Danish. C. Lund. London (Thimm). 


New Method of Learning the Swedish Language. C. Lenstrom. Improved 
ed. London (Thimm). 


Old Documents and the New Bible. J.P. Smyth. 8vo. London (Bagster), 


Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid. C. P. Smyth. Fifthed. 8vo. Lon- 
don (Burnett). 


Personal and Social Evolution. 8vo. 
Physical Realism. T. Case. 8yo, 


London (Unwin), 
New York (Longmans). 





Pilgrims (The) : Allegory of the Soul’s Progress. C. Fox. 8vo. London (Paul). 
Pocket Atlas and Gazeteer of Canada. J.G. Bartholomew. London (Walker). 
Portuguese and English Phrases. D. Monteiro. London (Thimm). 
London (Ward). 


18mo., 
Prince Dick of Dahomey. J. Greenwood. 
C. L. Tuckey. Rev. ed. London (Bailliére). 


Religion, and other Essays. A.Schopenhauer. 8vo, London (Sonnenschein). 
Signification and Principles of Art. C. H. Waterhouse. 8vo, London (Virtue). 


Spain of To-day. W.R. Lawson. Edinburgh (Blackwood’s). 


t2mo, 


Psycho-Therapeutics. 8vo. 


Those Holy Fields: Palestine Illustrated. S. Manning. Newed. 8vo. Lon- 
don (Tract Society). 

Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition. Argyllshire Series, No. 2 Rev. D. 
MacInnes. 8vo. London (Nutt). 

Wisdom of Life. A. Schopenhauer. 8vo. London (Sonnenschein). 

Yorkshire Legends and Traditions. T. Parkinson, Second series, 8vo, Lon- 

don (Stock). 

Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Christianity. Bishop Alexander. 8vo. 


London (Murray). 

FRENCH. 

Actrices du XVIII me Siécle, Edmond de Goncourt, Paris (Charpentier). 

Adultére Sentimental, Roman Parisien, Camille Oudinot, Paris (Charpentier). 

Causeries littéraires, Maxime Gaucher, Paris (Colin). 

Chants Populaire des Afgans, James Darmesteter, 8vo., Paris (Leroux). 

Chemins Ruraux (Les), A. Debauve. 32mo., Paris (Dunod). 

Collection (La) Spitzer, Antiquité, Moyen-Age Renaissance. T.lIer Folio, 63 
PlancHes (to be in 6 vols., appearing every six months, edition limited). Paris 
(Quantin), 

Elections (Les) et les Cahiers de Paris en 1789, Documents Publiées sous le Patron- 
age du Conseil Municipal, vols. 2-4, 8vo., Paris. 

En Asie Centrale a la vapeur, Napoléon Ney, 8vo., Paris (Garnier). 


Etude sommaire des batailles d'un siécle. C. Romagny et Piales d’ Axtrez, 4to, 
with atlas of 52 plates. Paris (Baudouin). 

Genése de |’ idée de temps. M. Guyau. 
Fouillee. Paris (Alcan). 


Avec un introduction par Alfred 


Indigence et Assistance dans les campagnes depuis 1789. 
Chevert. 8vo. Paris (Guillaumin). 


Lettres de Victor Hugo aux Bertin. 


G. Saunois de 
sm. 8vo. Paris. 


CEuvres complétes de Victor Hugo. Edition définitive, Paris (Quantin). 


Organisation des pouvoirs publiques, recueil des lois constitutionelles et élect- 
orales. Eugene Pierre. Paris (Quantin). 


Philosophie de Lamennais. Paul Janet. Tours. 


Poéte (Le) Fortunat. 


Porcelaine (La) tendre de Sévres. 
quarto; 1o plates. Paris (Quantin). 


Charles Nisard. Paris (Champion). 


Edourd Garnier. Parts 4 and 5. Large 


Princes de la jeune critique. Georges Renard. Paris. 


Traité pratique des matiéres colorantes artificielles derivées du goudron de 


houille. A.M. Villon. 8vo. Paris (Baudry). 
Un maitre du roman eontemporain: étude sur Charles Dickens. Robert du 
Pontavice de Heussey. 8vo. Paris (Quantin), 
Vie (La) parisienne. Parisis [Emile Blavet]. Paris (Ollendorff). 
GERMAN. 
Aruch completum. Ed. Dr. Alexander Kohut (In Hebrew). Vol. I., imp. 


8vo. Vienna. 

Begriff (Der) der sittlichen. Unvollkommenheit bei 
Dr. Johannes Miiller. 8vo. Leipsic. 

Beitriige zur Kentniss der Bestiubungseinrichtungen und Geschlechtsverthei- 
lung bei den Pflanzen. August Schulz. Two parts; large 4to. Bibliotheca bo- 
tanica, Cassel (Fischer). 


Betrachtungen tiber schine Kunst. 


Descartes und Spinoza. 


Ronald Keszler. 


Blasenentziindungen (Die). Translated from the 
Rovsing. 8vo. Berlin (Hirschwald). 


Blutsaat. E. Tegtmeyer. 


8vo.° Berlin. 


Danish of Dr. Thorkild 


8vo. Jena (Costenoble). 
Das moderne Kriegsrecht der civilisirten Staatenwelt. 


8vo. Graz. 


Prof. Peter Resch. 


Der ‘* Papist * Shakespeare in Hamlet. 
Die einheimischen Sprachen Peru's. 
(Brockhaus). 


Die um Lohn lieben. 


J. Spanier. 8vo. Trier. 


Dr. E. W. Middendorf. 8vo. Leipsic 


Jiérg Ohlsen. 8vo. 


Eine steirische Stadt um 17. Jahrhunderts. 


Leipsic. 


Hans Lange. Graz (Moser). 


Fabrikation der Lacke und Firnisse. Paul Lohmann, 8vo. Berlin, 

Fragen tiber Raum, Zeit, und Gott. Hermann V. Hahn. 8vo. Stuttgart. 
Gedichte. Wilhelm Weigand. 8vo. Leipsic. 

Im Exil. Wilhelm Weigand. 8vo. Leipsic. 

Nach Kamerum, Carl Scholl. 8vo. Leipsic (Carvael). 

Rechtfertigung durch den Glauben. Prof. Eduard Béhl. 8vo. Amsterdam. 
Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 8vo. Géttingen. 


Theoretische Maschinenlehre, 3d and last vol. 
Prof. F, Grashot. 8vo. Hamburg (Voss). 


Ueber die Triume in der altnordischen Sagalitteratur. 
Leipsic (Fock). 
Vom Gebirge her. 


Theorie der Kraftmaschinen. 


Gerhard Franz, 8vo, 


B. Neumann, Vienna (Hartleben), 
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Current Events.—April, 1890. 


Tuesday, April ist. 

Municipat elections in Kansas. Voting by women less than at previous times. 

Charges of fraud in business relations preferred against Mayor Cleveland, of 
Jersey City. 

Election in Milwaukee, Wis., in favor of repeal of State law prescribing the 
study of English in the public schools. 

Plumbers strike in Chicago. 

System of ocean patrol proposed in Congress, 





Prince Bismarck seventy-five years old, 

Emperor William arranges conferences with Queen Victoria, the Czar and 
King Humbert. 

Mr. Parnell files denial in the O’Shea case. 

Lord Hartington yisits Rome. 

Geographical and official name of city of Aspinwall, Panama, changed to 
Colon, 

Strike of builders’ employes and bakers’ apprentices in Vienna. 

Wednesday, April 2d. 

Australian system approved in Rhode Island, Missouri and Wisconsin 
elections. 

Rhode Isiand election apparently Republican, 

Pan-American conference recommends establishment of an international 
monetary union. 

Anti-Saloon Republicans in Iowa advocate high license and local option. 

Hudson River Bridge bill passed in Congress, 

Firm measures taken to suppress student excitement in Russia. Universities 
closed. 

City of Paris reached Liverpool in tow. 

Rupture between Servia and Bulgaria imminent. 

Cabinet in Portugal reconstructed. 

Dom Pedro refuses to accept the proceeds of the forced sales of his property 
in Brazil. 

Emin Pasha to return to Central Africa as German Governor, 

Dr. Peters and party safe. 

Work on railway from Jerusalem to Joppa commenced, 


Thursday, April 3d. 
Idaho Admission Bill passed in the House. 
Rhode Island elections leave the choice of State officers tothe Legislature, 
Horace Greeley’s house at Chappaqua burned. Valuable papers lost. 
Another levee gives way near New Orleans. 


Police placed on permanent duty at St. Petersburgh University, 

English accuse Emin Pasha of ingratitude. 

Steamship China makes shortest trip on record from San Francisco to Hong- 
kong in twenty days, including stop at Yokohama. 


Friday, April 4th. 
Gov. Hill (N. Y.) signs Corrupt Practices Bill, 
The Czar resolves to close the Universities. 
Russia presses demand on Turkey for payment of war indemnity. 
The Sultan signs new Irade in regard to negotiations with England for 
evacuation of Egypt. 


Saturday, April 5th. 

Iowa Legislature supports Prohibition. 

Great damage on the Mississippi. 

Election officers arrested in Jersey City, 

Bulgaria yields to demands of Servia for appointment of new agent at Bel- 
grade. 

Dom Pedro seriously ill. 

J. S. Morgan, the banker, seriously injured by an accident. 

Sir Samuel Baker defends Emin Pasha and accuses the English Government 
of bad management in Africa, 

Port of Chau King opened in China. 

Hurricanes reported in the New Hebrides, in March. 


Sunday, April 6th. 
Jersey City bosses offer bail for the arrested Election officers. 
Democratic Representatives decide not to carry the new Rules before the 
Supreme Court. 
Seventy-fifth anniversary of Boston Handel and Haydn Society, 
Student disorders in St. Petersburgh practically at an end. The Czar 
attends a fete. 


Monday, April 7th. 

Carpenters in Chicago commence a strike. 

Effort to suspend the rules and pass Dependent Pension Bill fails in the 
House, 

State Senate Com. (N. Y.) finishes investigations of Sheriff's office and com- 
mences that of the Board of Aldermen. 

Chicago Board of Trade attacks the Bucket Shops, 

Henry M. Stanley leaves Cairo for Brussels. ° 

Preparations for Emin’s Expedition to Central Africa pushed forward, 

Ex-Dictator Pierola in Peru imprisoned on charge of instigating riots. 

Emperor Meneleh of Abyssinia to be represented in Anti-Slavery Conference 
at Brussels. 


Tuesday, April 8th. 
Heavy storms and tornadoes in the West. 
New York Senate votes to submit Constitutional Prohibition to popular vote. 
Congressional Com. investigates methods of landing immigrants at New York. 





Anti-Trust Bill passed in Senate, Washington, ! 

Mayor Cleveland re-elected in Jersey City by a close vote. 

New York Seventh Regiment invited to attend unveiling of statue to Gen. 
Lee at Richmond, Va. 


Serious rioting by strikers in Vienna. 

Twenty-eight students expelled from St. Petersburgh for rioting. 

Meeting of 1:epresentative workingmen in Berne. Switzerland approves of 
Trades-unions. 

Count Herbert Bismarck givesa dinner to the Emperor. 


Wednesday, April 9th. 
Rapid Transit Commission nominated by Mayor Grant in New York City. 
C. P. Huntington succeeds Senator Stanford as President of Southern Pacific 
Railrvad. 
Amended Ballot Reform Bill introduced in New York Senate, 
Mrs. E. S. B. Mead chosen President of Mount Holyoke College. 
World’s Fair Association at Chicago incorporated. 
Nonpartisan Ballot Reform Bill passed in New Jersey Legislature. 
Cyclone in Ohio. 


Canadian Government decides to renew the modus vivendi for Another 
year. 

Amendment to Canadian Budget favoring reciprocity defeated in Canadian 
Parliaments, 

Irish party disappointed with Mr, Gladstone’s speech on [rish Land Bill, 

Financial crisis in Argentine Republic. 


Thursday, April roth. 
Union League Club, New York decides that none but Republicans can be 
admitted to membership. 
High License Bill defeated in lowa Legislature. 
Fassett Rapid Transit Bill passed in Senate at Albany. 
State Treasurer Archer of Maryland arrested for defalcation. 


Stanley arrives at Brindisi. 

Anti-Carlist riot at Valencia, Spain. 

Two newspaper correspondents expelled from Italy on charge of sending 
reports derogatory to the credit of the Government. 

Mr. Chamberlain attacks Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy very fiercely 

Collision in English Channel between the North Cambria and Avoca. 

British Miners’ Federation urge discussion of the eight hour question at the 
Brussels Labor Conference, 


Friday, April 11th. 
Republicans decide to contest Election of Mayor Cleveland in Jersey City, 
World’s Fair Bill, including item for naval review in New York Harbor re- 
ported to Senate. 
Chicago strike grows more serious. 
Breaks in the Mississippi levees found to be due to the rice plovers. A move- 
ment started to put the levees under the control of Congress. 
First tiip of White Star liner Majestic in 6d. roh. 30m., the quickest maiden 
trip. 
Great Britain decides, according to report, to spend large sums in fortifying 
coast of Canada. 
Quiet restored in Valencia, Spain. 
Emperor William visits Empress of Austria. 
Number of students sent home or expelled from Universities in Russia, 
France extends her blockade of the Dahomey coast. 
Saturday, April rath. 
More broken levees in Louisiana. 
Several Boston breweries bought by an English syndicate, 
Marquis Tseng, Chinese statesman and Minister to London, Paris and St. 
Petersburgh, died, 
Movement for international labor demonstration on May rst increasing in 
strength in England and Europe. 
Two Socialist editors imprisoned in Paris. 
Sunday, April 13th. 
Samuel J. Randall died. 
Strikes organized in Baltimore. 
Rhode Island elections result in Democratic victory. 
Confession of Isaac Sawtelle of complicity in the murder of his brother, 
Labor meeting in Rome broken up. 
Resignation of Argentine Ministry. 
Portugal sends armed force along Shiré river, East Africa. 
Monday, April 14th. 
Congress adjourns in honor of Mr. Randall, 
Carpenters strike in Chicago extends to other building trades. 
Supreme Court decides that the State of California had no jurisdiction with 
with Nagle case, 
New York police instructed to close gambling houses and liquor saloons 
found open on Sundays. 
Police refuse to aid a non-union man in Chicago. 


Election of President in Peru, Colonel Bermudez probably chosen, 

Five thousand dock laborers on strike in Liverpool, 

Destructive fire in Madrid. 

A Russian Grand Duke arrested in St. Petersburgh, on charge of revolution- 
ary propagandism. 

Elections in Portugal result in return of Conservatives and Progressists. No 
Republican elected. . 

Tuesday, April 15th. 

Convention of Working Girls’ Societies commenced in New York. 

E. L, Godkin, editor of The Evening Post, N. Y,, arrested on charge of libel 
for articles in regard to the Tammany leaders. 
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Mississippi river still rising. Many railroad tracks under water. 
lowa Legislature gives physicians and pharmacies free right to sell liquor. 
Bill for relief of suitors to Supreme Court passed. 


Welland canal opened. 

Emin Pasha fits out an expedition to Central Africa at Bagomayo. 

Chancellor von Caprivi makes the speech at the opening of the Prussian Diet, 

German Government forbids officials to furnish items to newspapers. Every- 
thing that is to be known will be published in the Reichsauzeiger, the official 
paper. 


Wednesday, April 16th. 
Montana election settled and Republican Senators seated. 
Chinese Enumeration Bill killed. 
Tariff Bill reported with majority and minority reports. 
Stoppage of building work in Chicago by the strike complete. 
Statements of election expenses filed by candidates in recent Albany election. 
New regulations in regard to landing of immigrants published. 
Reception to Rev. Dr, Cuyler, Brooklyn, on his retiring from the pastorate. 
Commander McCalia under arrest. 
Railroad companies in Pittsburgh decide not to recognize any federation of 
railroad employees. 
Evening Post (N: Y.) publishes charges against Senator Quay. 


President Carnot enthusiastically received on journey to south of France. 
Conflicts between soldiers and striking miners in Austria. 
General Salcedo imprisoned in Madrid for seditious writings, 


Thursday, April 17th. 
Montana Senators draw lots for terms, Mr. Power getting the five-year term 
and Mr. Sanders the three-year term. 
Funeral of Mr. Randall at Philadelphia, services also at Washington. 
Ballot Reform Bill passed by Ohio House of Representatives. 
Conflict between police and strikers at Chicago. 


English Budget, presented by Mr. Goschen, shows remarkable consumption 
of alcoholic drinks. 

Duke of Argyle endorses Irish Land Bill. 

Conflict between troops and strikers in Austria. 

Religious instruction suppressed in State schools of Brazil. 

Canadian} Government discusses codperative insurance for the working 
classes. 


Friday, April 18th. 

Annual Report of Commissioner of Labor submitted to the President. 

Final session of Pan-American Conference. 

Supreme Court of New Hampshire decides that President Taggert of*the 
State Senate is acting Governor, 

Conflict between militia and outlaws in Kentucky. 

State Emigration Commissioners N. Y. yield office to the Government Com- 
mission. 


Reign of terror in Cuba on account of bandits. 

Labor riots continue in Austria. 

King of Dabomey, with an army, advances on French territory, creating a 
panic among the people. 


Saturday, April 19th. 

The Mayor of New Orleans decides to enforce the Sunday law, not by 
arrests, but by indictments. 

Secretary Blaine gives farewell address to the delegates to the Pan-American 
Conference. 

Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati Commercial, becomes editor of the Brook- 
lyn Standard-Union. 

Prohibitionists of California nominate a full State ticket. 

Suicide of a Russian artillery staff officer on account of the discovery of a 
plot tosecure plans of the fortresses. 

Grand Duke Constantine writes revolutionary poetry. 

Emperor William gives special inspection of the army barracks’ recruits. 


Sunday, April 20th. 
Proposition for a Southern exposition at Boston in fall of 1891. 
Serpa Pinto enthusiastically received in Lisbon. 
Great honor to Mr. Stanley in Brussels. 
Meetings held in London in favor of labor demonstrations on May day. 
Strikes threatened in Vienna. 
A syndicate offers to pay off all of Mexico’s debts. 


Monday, April <1st- 

Temporary Government granted to Oklahoma. 

Bill to pension prisoners of war defeated. 

Pan-American excursion to the South recalled as there were only two in the 
party. 

Carpenters’ Council in Chicago refused to allow men to work for the Masters’ 
associations, 

Decision in favor of ex-Attorney-General Garland in Pan-electric suit. 

Mr. Parnell moved rejection of the Government Irish Land Purchase Bill 

Portuguese expedition to Africa stopped pending negotiations with England. 

Additional strikes in Berlin, Vienna and Ireland. 


. Tuesday, April 22d. 


World's Fair bil sent to the President. 

New Saxton Ballot Reform bill passed in New York Senate. 

Striking carpenters in Chicago are riotous, and a number are arrested by the 
police. 

Foreign carpenters warned not to come to America till the strike is settled. 





Boston carpenters demand an eight hour day. 
Emperor William, inaddress at Bremen, reaffirms determination to preserve 
peace. 
French force repulsed in Dahomey. 
Wednesday, April 23d. 
Oklahoma Bill passed in the Senate. 
Convention of the Federation of Women’s Clubs opened in New York. 
Rents raised in Chicago as a result of the strike. 
War credit passed by Servian Skupsktina. 
Reception to Stanley by Congo Anti-Slavery Society. 
Pitched battle between French and Dahomans resulted in defeat of the latter, 


Thursday, April 24th. 

A National election law introduced in the Senate. 

A long-continued earthquake on the Pacific coast. 

Opposition to Civil Service Reform in Congress defeated. 

Chicago strikers getting beyond the control of local leaders. 

Mr. Gladstone criticizes Irish Land Bill. 

Disturbances in Republic of Brazil. Resignation of some of the ministers. 

Duke of Orleans refuses conditions of release from prison, 

Anti-Semitic riot in Galicia, Austria. 

Employers in Berlin and Paris give warning that workmen absent on May 1st 
will be dismissed. 

Friday, April 2sth. 

N. Y, Assembly Judiciary Com. give majority and minority reports, opposing 
and favoring impeachment of Judge Bookstaver for his course in the Flack 
Case. 

Congressional investigation of Clayton-Breckinridge contest commenced at 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Non-union men assaulted by strikers in Chicago, one of them probably mor- 
tally injured. 

Twenty-four carpenter employers accept eight hours work at $3.50 a day. 

Strikes continue in Europe. Special precautions being taken in Austria. 

A Coptic clerk accuses Emin Pasha of trying to surrender to the Mahdi. 

British East African Company tosend another Expedition into Africa. 

German law of 1874, imprisoning and banishing priests who do not conform 
to the May laws, repealed. 


Saturday, April 26th. 
Master carpenters in Chicago refuse to submit strike to arbitration. 
Republican gathering at Pittsburgh, Gen. Clarkson deplores lack of Repub- 
can newspapers. 
Henry M. Stanley arrives in London. 
Preparations in Germany to meet expected labor trouble on May rst. 
French re-énforcements sent to Dahomey. 
German Ambassadors abroad summoned to Berlin for conference, 


Sunday, April 27th. 
President Harrison issues order that Federal officers in Florica shall not be 
interfered with in the discharge of their duties. 
Heavy hailstorm in Baltimore. 
Members of Salvation Army arrested in Yonkers for singing in the streets. 
First celebration in the U. S. of the beatification of Rom. Cath. martyr at 
Baltimore. 


Brazilian Government denies reports of financial instability. 
President Carnot returns to Paris. 
Holland proposes reprisals in return for American tariff. 


Monday, April 28th. 
U. S. Supreme Court declares the Iowa Law providing for seizure of liquor in 
original packages unconstitutional. 
Representatives of ten American Republics sign the International Arbitra 
tion Treaty. 
Two-dollar-a-day law passed in New York. 
Arrest of Anarchists in France in consequence of violent speeches on May- 
Day demonstrations. 
Mr. Chamberlain favors some of Mr. Parnell’s proposals. 
Newfoundland Bait Law gives American fishing vessels much trouble. 
News comes of signing of treaty by King Malietoa in Samoa and its accept- 
ance by Tamasese. 
Tuesday, April 29th. 
Kemmler, who was to be executed by electricity in Auburn, N. Y., prison, 
again reprieved by U. S. Circuit Court. 
Chicago strikers to resume work on Friday in connection with new organiza- 
tion ot employers. 


Bill extending modus vivendi with U. S. passed in Dominion Parliament. 

Bill to reform license laws proposed in Parliament by Lords Randolph 
Churchill. 

Shah of Persia cancels concession to Russian company for railway from 
Reshd to Teheran, 


Wednesday, April 30th. 

Saxton Ballot Reform Bill passed unanimously in N. Y. Assembly. 

Strikes planned for May 1st in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and other 
cities. 

Plot discovered in Paris to proclaim the Duke of Orleans Kingof France. A 
warrant issued for the arrest of the Duke of Luynes. 

Extraordinary precautions taken throughout Europe against outbreaks an 
May Day. 

British influence in Uganda strengthened by treaty with King Mwanga. 

Revolution in Paraguay, 
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